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THE OLYMPIAN GAMES AT ATHENS.* 


When Leonidas, with his valiant three 
hundred, staid fora time at Thermopylae the 
ulvancing tide of Persian invasion, the small 
ness of his foree was due neither to rashness of 
his own nor to faint-heartedness or treachery of 
his fellow countrymen. It was—so the histo- 
ian tells us— because the battle at Thermopylw 
happened to be fought at the same time with the 
Olympian festival. It is a striking picture 
the little band of warriors holding in check the 
vast hordes of barbarians that threaten to lay 
waste the land and enslave the nation, while 
far away, on the banks of the Alphiros, the 
heads of the victors in the games are crowned 
with the peaceful olive. 

Herodotus adds, in further explanation of their 
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seeming insensibility to impending danger, that 
the Greeks did not think that affairs would 
come so speedily to a decision. To him this 
appeared to be an all-sufficient reason for their 
delay, and it satisfied, no doubt, those for whom 


he wrote. For us it can only serve to make 


plain the hopelessness of trying by the aid of 
any modern instance to understand the part 
that was played by the Olympian games in the 
life of ancient Greece. The defense of the 
nation’s very existence against a dreaded foe 
delayed in order that a football game between 
Princeton and Yale or a boat race between Yale 
and Harvard may be fought out undisturbed! 
Thus translated into modern times, it sounds 
absurd, no doubt. Yet the Greeks were no less 
patriotic than we; their freedom was no less 
dear to them than ours to us. Their devotion 
to the games, that would not be denied even in 
the hour of greatest peril, rested on emotions 
that went far deeper than any so-called * ath 
letic madness” of to«lay. They found in them 
an embodiment of all that was noblest and 
fairest in their ideals and aspirations. In the 
games themselves, and in all their accessories 
and surroundings, there was the fullest realiza- 
tion of that conception of beauty in which the 
Greek delighted, and which he worshipped as 
his highest good. 

In political life, too, they played no small 
part. It was due to no mere chance that the 
greatest of all Greek festivals grew up in the 
rich plain of Elis, whose very defencelessness 
made it for the most part neutral amid the 
jealous strife of warring neighbors. The ora- 
tor Lyrias declares that, in choosing this most 
beautiful spot in Greece for the games, Hera- 
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kles had in mind the necessity that the Greeks 
should, from time to time, lay aside their end- 
less quarrels if they were to continue to feel 
their unity asa race. The joyous intercourse 
of the divine festival, the friendly competition 
of the games, the * Peace of God” during 
which no Greek might lift armed hand against 
a fellow Greek,—these things, though they 
came but once in four years, must have had a 
wonderful influence in keeping alive that sense 
of oneness in the race which it was so easy for 
the Greek to forget. 

But it is in their relation to the national re- 
ligion that we find it hardest to bring our 
thoughts about the Greek games into touch 
with the surroundings of modern athletics. We 
cannot reproduce the spirit which ascribed the 
splendor of the games and the glory of the vic- 
tors to the “ Lord of Olympus,” or to “ Phe- 
bus of the Golden Sword.”” We cannot con- 
vert into modern forms of thought such prayers 
as these of Pindar: “O, Father Zeus, that 
holdest sway on the mountain-ridges of Ataby- 
rios, honor the accustomed hymn of the Olym- 
pian victor, and the man who hath shown valor 
with his fists”’; **O, thou most exalted hurler 
of the tireless thunderbolt, Zeus, 
thou son of Kronos, who rulest over A¢tna, 

receive this chorus of triumph for an 
bnaiion victory won by the Graces’ aid, a 
light, though it come late, of wide-prevailing 
deeds of valor.” The very founding of the 
games was due to no mere human impulse. It 
was in fulfilment of the early commands of 


Herakles that “the unswerving judge, the man 
of tolia, placed on the victor’s brow the gray- 
green wreath of olive brought by the son of 
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Amphitryon himself from the shady banks of 
Ister to be a most fair memorial of Olympian 


struggles.” The legend recognized, it is true, 
a break in the pre-historic succession of the 
recurring festivals, and ascribed to Iphitus the 
renewal of the games in 776 B.C. But it was 
a renewal, not of a new creation. As time 
went on, and to the simple foot-race of the first 
festival was added one “event” after another, 
it was to no inventiveness of man that these 
extensions were due; rather was it the good- 
ness of the gods, which permitted the human 
officials to recall in this way, from time to 
time, the institutions of Herakles and to re- 
store the festival more nearly to the glory of 
the golden age. 

Without scrutinizing too closely this fond 
ascription of all credit to the divine founder, 
we may perhaps find a safe starting point in 
the tradition that the earliest Olympian contest 
was the foot-race. Although other contests 
came to be far more conspicuous as features of 
the quadrennial festival, and other victories 
were perhaps more eagerly sought, the winne: 
of the Stadion continued to give his name to 
the Olympias in which his victory was won. 
Among the games held by Achilles in honor of 
his dead friend, there was a foot-race which 
must come very near to reproducing this con- 
test in its primitive simplicity. Achilles sets 
forth the prizes and points out the goal,—or 
possibly the turning post,—far off on the plain, 
as the three racers take their stand at the start- 
ing point. It was a sprint; the running, 
Homer says, was forced from the start. The 
two leaders are as close tugether as a weaving 
woman to her loom; it is only in the home- 
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stretch that Aias, thanks to the unfailing god- 
dess in whom Odyssius trusts, meets with the 
accident that brings victory to the crafty man 
of Ithaca. There is no track, no measuring of 
distance, and of course no timing. At Olym- 
pia, the distance was known, but the lack of 
stop-watches makes comparison of records im- 
possible. When, however, we learn that there 
was no attempt to construct a track but that 
the races were run in deep sand affording no 
sure foothold, and when we see on ancient 
vases the bad * form” in which they ran and 
read of the shouting in which they indulged as 
they raced, we are tempted to think that a 
comparison, if it were possible, would be utterly 
unsatisfactory. The first form of the foot-race 
at Olympia seems to have been a straight-away 
race of about 200 yards. To this was after- 
ward added the double-stadion or dianlos, of 
200 yards and return, and the dolichos, or long- 
distance run of between 2' and 3 miles. The 
development of endurance for cross-country 
running is shown by such stories at that of 
Pheidippides, covering in two days the distance 
from Athens to Sparta,— 140 miles over a very 
rough and mountainous country; or that of 
Euchidas, who ran from Plataeae to Delphi 
and back in one day, a distance of 100 miles. 
There was also a race in armor, the result of 
which was shown on the day of Marathon, when 
the Athenian hoplites ran at full speed down 
upon the Persians, over an intervening space, 
according to Herodotus, of about 1,600 yards. 

One of the earliest additions to the program 
was the “ pentathlon,” which included the long 
jump, weight-throwing, hurling of the javelin, 
a sprint, and wrestling. The decision was in 
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some way based on the composite results of 
these five contests, but it is not clear how it 
was reached. Professor Boetticher has exam- 
ined the question on the assumption that all 
competitors took part at once, with no very 
satisfactory results. The matter would be 
made simpler if we could suppose that they 
contended in heats, two at atime; and that the 
victory in each of these trial heats rested with 
the one who first placed three events to his credit. 

Whatever may have been the forms of leap- 
ing that found a place in the ordinary gym- 
nastic exercises, at Olympia the broad jump 
seems to have been the only one in use; and 
this, like discus-throwing and javelin-hurling 
did not appear on the program, except as part 
of the pentathlon. One record has been 
handed down, but there has evidently been a 
mistake in the tradition at some point. Phay]- 
lus, we feel sure, could never have jumped 55 
feet, unless it was a jump of the kind made 
famous by Sam Patch and Steve Brodie, and 
was measured perpendicularly. German schol- 
arship, it is true, sees no need of assuming 
error or falsehood “ in view of the many amaz- 
ing performances of later times’ ; but German 
scholarship may be pardoned for ignorance of 
the fact that the best modern record has hardly 
exceeded half Phayllus’s astonishing perfor- 
mance. The jumper was thought to be aided by 
the use of weights carried in the hands, and so 
manipulated as to increase the momentum at 
the moment of rising, and again in descending. 
And these were so closely associated with this 
contest that the winner of the pentathlon was 
usually portrayed with them in his hands. 

The contest in discus-throwing is made real 
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for us by representations on vases, and by vari- 
ous ancient statues, especially the one which is 
generally conceded to be a copy of the famous 
Discobolos of Myron. From these it is clear 
that it was neither an overhand throw nor a 
put from the shoulder, but rather an under- 
hand toss. It follows that the discus cannot 
have approached the weight of our 16-pound 
shot ; and as a matter of fact, there is one in 
Berlin that was found on the island of Aegina, 
which weighs not more than 4 1-2 pounds. 
There was no standard weight, but probably 
the variation was not great. Ninety-five feet 
is named as the record of the same Phayllus 
who was said to have jumped fifty-five. Diseus- 
throwing was known to the Greeks of Homer's 
day, as appears from the story of the games in 
which Odysseus was led by the taunts of the 
young Phalacians to exhibit the skill and 
strength that had aroused the wonder of the 
Greek host at Troy. ‘And clad in his cloak 
as he was, he leaped to his feet and seized a 
discus huge and massive, heavier by far than 
those with which the Phalacians were wont to 
strive with each other. With one whirl he 
sent it from his mighty hand, and the stone 
whizzed; and down upon the earth crouched 
the long-oared Phalacians, men famed for ships, 
at the hurling of the stone ; and it flew beyond 
the marks of all.” 

As the contest with the discus was for dis- 
tance, that with the javelin was probably for 
accuracy of aim; but tradition has not much 
to say about it. 


The wrestling of the pentathlon was of that 


milder form in which, as now, the aim was to lay 
one’s opponent on his back; victory being won 
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when both shoulders touched at once. Of this 
we have a picture, the possibly in a somewhat 
primitive and undeveloped form, in the wrest- 
ling-match between Aias and Odysseus by the 
funeral-pyre of Patroclus. ‘ And having girt 
themselves, they two went into the midst of 
the ring, and in their arms they clasped each 
other with mighty hands, as it were the sloping 
rafters of a lofty house which some famed 
builder has joined together, to ward off the 
strength of the winds. And their backs 
creaked, gripped firmly with strong hands : 
and streams of sweat flowed down, and weals 
red with blood started forth over their sides 
and shoulders.” As neither gains any advan 
tage, Aias proposes that each in turn should 
lift his unresisting opponent and so seek to 
throw him. “Thus having spoken, he lifted 
him; but Odysseus did not forget his cunning. 
He smote deftly from behind the hollow of 


Aias’s knee [ with his heel}, and loosened his 


joints ; and down he fell backward, while on 
his breast fell Odysseus; and the people gazed 
and wondered. Then in turn the steadfast 
divine Odysseus lifted, and moved him but a 
little from the ground, nor did he raise him, 
but crooked his knee in his. And both fell on 
the ground side by side, and were stained with 
dust.” At this point Achilles stops the con- 
test and called it a tie ; though in our ignorance 
of the rules that governed Homeric wrestling. 
it would seem that, in the absence of a third 
round, Odysseus, having won a fall in the first 
and come off even in the second, was fairly en- 
titled to the victor’s prize. 

Of a more dangerous character were the con- 
test in boxing and the so-called pankration. 
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In boxing, the hands and arms were protected 
and a blow made more formidable by bands 
and thongs of leather, re-enforced on occasion 
by the insertion of metal. This, too, was a 
feature of the games held by Achilles in honor 
of Patroclus, and Homer's description is fol- 
lowed by Virgil in the story of the games that 
Eneas conducted. The narrative is perhaps 
too suggestive of the hateful features of a mod- 
ern prize-fight to be altogether pleasant to our 
ears. Among the treasures found at Olympia 
are two busts of boxers, the one a portrait and 
the other an ideal head. In both is to be no- 
ticed that mutilated and swollen condition of 
the ears which Greek writers have described as 
characteristics of professional boxers. |The por- 
trait bust is further marked by a coarseness 
and brutality of feature and expression which 
do not surprise us. 

The prominence given to boxing in the great 
games of Greece surprises us. This is true 
also of that fiercer form of wrestling which 
ended not with the overthrow of one contest- 
ant, but went on without intermission on the 
ground or erect, until one or the other owned 
himself beaten. The same thing may be said 
of the pankration, a combination of such 
wrestling with a form of boxing which differed 
from that already mentioned only in the ab- 
sence of the leather thongs and bandages from 
the hands. It remains to be said, however, that 
in the classic days of Greece the spirit of the 
boxers and of the spectators was such as to for- 
bid comparison with the degraded heroes of the 


prize-ring and their wretched admirers. The 


boxers at Olympia strove not for a purse, but 
for an olive crown. Of those who looked on, 
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each prayed for the success of his chosen cham- 
pion, not as being the one on whom his bets 
were placed, but as the representative, perhaps, 
of his own city, perhaps of that to which his 
friendship was due. A fitting comparison is to 
be found in intercollegiate contests. In point 
of roughness, it is true, a game of football is 
no more like the pankration than a war carried 
on under modern rules is like that war in which 
it was possible for Athens and Sparta, each in 
turn, to decree the substantial wiping out of an 
entire city. But the animating spirit, in ath- 
lete and in beholder, is not unlike. Both are 
penetrated with that enthusiastic devotion to a 
cause which is of the essence of patriotism ; ard 
in addition to this there is in the atilete an 
earnest striving for a victory untainted by mer- 
cenary desires ; in the spectator, an eager nope 
for the success of those who for the time being 
represent the cause that is nearest his heart. 
We shall not find in Greek athletics a lesson 
on the avoidance of roughness and brutality ; 
what they do teach is the resolute avoidance of 
all that in any way fosters the mercenary spirit. 


In the absence of such a spirit lay the glory of 
the games of Greece. But they afford a warn- 
ing as well as an example ; for in the end the 
love of gain showed itself to be, after all, too 
strong even for the Olympian victor. 


Of all the games at Olympia the four-horse 
chariot race was the most glorious. From 
Homer, and Pindar, and Euripides, down to 
Ben-Hur, it has been the theme of inspired and 
inspiring songs and descriptions, almost with- 
out number. In the history of the Olympian 
festival there came a time, foreshadowing it 
may be the decline, when men of birth and 
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distinction regarded it as beneath their dignity 
to take part in any contest except this. Vic- 
tory in it brought honor and renown to the 
owner of the horses, to whom indeed the vic- 
tory distinctly belonged; also to the charioter 
and to the horses themselves, which, in one 
well-known case were buried over against their 
master’s family tomb. The Olympian festival 
also included a race with two-horse chariots, 
and each of these races was duplicated in one 
for colts. Horseback riding was unknown to 
the Homeric Greeks, but made its appearance 
at Olympia about a century and a half after 
the first festival. One of the greatest of 
Pindar’s odes, the first Olympian, celebrates 
_the victory of Hieron’s race horse Pherenikos. 
Others were written in honor of victories in 
the mule-race, which was on the program for 
Olympiads, but then was dropped. A three- 
horse chariot race appears on the races, but 
has left no trace in the records, and may have 
been due to the artist's awkwardness. 

At the time of its greatest distinction and 
dignity the Olympian festival occupied five 
days. Of these, the second, third, and fourth 
were enough for the games. On the second 
were held all the contests open to boys and 
youths: on the third, all the foot-races (except 
that in armor), the contests in wrestling and 
boxing, and the pankration ; on the fourth, all 
the races with horses, the pentathlon, and the 
foot-race in armor. When we compare these 
three days with the ten given up to athletic 
sports in the modern revival of the festival, our 
first impression is of the great development 
which the inventiveness of man and the needs 
of his daily life have brought to pass, even in 
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the domain of athletics. To a victor of the 
classic age, many of the contests on the pro- 
gram of the new Olympian festival would be 
strange and intricate puzzles. Others, no 
doubt, resemble more closely those exercises of 
the palaestra and the camp with which he 
was familiar. In some, perhaps, he would even 
find himself able to take part without awkward- 
ness. But there are many things about this 
festival with the well-known name that would 
fill him with amazement and confusion of 
thought. The Olympian festival that he knew 
was for every Greek, an all-absorbing topic of 
thought and talk as each fourth year came 
around; but for one that was not of Greek 
blood, it had no welcome, or even meaning. 
The one he finds to-day is largely in the hands 
of men whose fathers ranged the northern for- 
ests, clad in the skins of beasts, while he and 
his were gazing upon the creations of Pheidias 
and Ictinus, or listening to the dramas of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. Above all, the mod- 
ern festival is absolutely devoid of those divine 
sanctions which bulked so large in his view as 
to require that to them should be given two 
whole days out of five. He would miss the 
publie and private sacrifices of the first day, 
through which not ouly the whole great assem- 
bly, but also the embassies of sovereign States, 
and the athletes, looking forward to the strug- 
gles in which they were to contend for the 
highest prizes that heaven and earth could af- 
ford, sought to win the blessing and favor of 
the immortal gods. He would miss, also, the 
splendid processions and banquets of the fifth 
day, in which gratitude to the deities of Olym- 


pus found its fitting expression, ascribing all 
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the glory and honor of victory to those in whose 
hands are the destinies of man. These things 
he would miss, and the lack would seem to him 
to rob the festival of its deepest meaning. Yet 
we cannot feel that in such a gathering, for 
such a purpose, he would feel himself altogether 
an alien. In the beauty of physical manhood, 
the practiced skill and vigor of the modern 
athlete, in the generous rivalry of the contest, 
in the earnest striving for a fairly-won victory, 


in the manly acceptance of success or failure, 


he would recognize something akin to his own 
spirit and admit that the athlete of to-day is 


not presumptious in taking up again, after 
these many centuries, the broken thread of the 
Olympian festivals. 

Wituiam ANpREW Rosrnson. 
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AT THE MESS. 


The cloth removed and fragrant weeds alight, 
The mess-room settles for a cozy night ; 

“ Her Majesty, God bless her !””—jest and laugh 
Are broken off as all arise and quaff. 

A visiting civilian cries : “ Our Host!” 

The Colonel bows, acknowledging the toast, 
Then, lighting weed and filling glass once more : 
“ Gentlemen, Kipling Sahib has the floor.” 


With the first tones a smile of pleasure slips 


O’er grizzled beards and downy, boyish lips ; 
As gathering films of smoke the lamp enshroud 
Visions of warriors rise in misty cloud. 
Mulvaney on an elephant—both musth ; 
Ortheris, loyal friend but sternly just, 

Has championed with knuckles black and blue 
A soldier’s and his private honor, too. 

The smoke cloud thickens and the soldiers three 
Reel barrack-ward in graceful, noiseless spree. 


Deeper the cloud—a regiment of ghosts 
Rises from graves as if from sentry posts, 
And musters in upon a hillside bare 

With live invaders of an outlaw’s lair. 
Vengeance is sweet—aye, even to the dead— 
Of ghoulish strategy for carnage red, 

While honest troopers, rubbing puzzled eyes, 
Doubt if the vale holds shadows or allies. 


And now, the mess-room dense with misty fumes, 
The jungle opens up its secret glooms. 

The python Kaa uncoils his sinuous length, 

Baloo his limbs doth stretch in lazy strength, 
Mowgli, the alien man-cub, open-eared, 

Ponders with filial faith their wood-lore weird. 
And where the smoke-drifts huger sway and rise 
May not the elephants, by mortal eyes 

Beheld but once in dance of Titan mirth, 

Their ball-room tread and shake the very earth ? 





At the Mess. 


And now his yarns are ended for the night, 


He drains his glass and takes another light. 
The mess-door opens and the outer air 

Dispels the smoke-cloud and its visions rare, 
Unveils the mess-room’s laureate and guest 
Who brings the magic East to greet the West. 
An eye that probes to India’s mystic soul, 

A voice as Fielding’s masculine and droll, 
Heart of a boy, a spice of brave élan, 

A man for manly men to dote upon ; 

And if fair faces twinge in mild distress 


What call have women anyhow at mess ? 


Witseur LARREMORE. 
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SHALL THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF 
COLLEGES PREVAIL? 


The question of college government is com- 
ing to be one of great importance, insomuch 
that there has lately arisen a party at Har- 
vard which advocates the English system—i.+., 
dividing the university into a dozen or so small 
colleges, as Oxford is divided into Christ 
Church, Brasenose, Oriel, ete., or Cambridge 
into Clare, Corpus Christi, Jesus, Kings, ete. 
The growth of Harvard and Yale has lately 
been so great that “ personal contact” is next 
to impossible between professor and student 
or even between classmates. Let us first exam- 
ine into what the English university govern- 
ment is, and then see how it will apply to our 
American institutions. A series of interesting 
articles has recently appeared in the Evening 
Post*, which we propose to use freely in this 
paper, and which give the opinions of well- 
known college men on the subject. 

In the first place it appears that Harvard 
now has 3,600 students, 1.771 of whom are 
academic students. Yale has 2,415, and 1,199 
academics. Oxford has 3,358. Cambridge, 
2,795. Harvard’s four classes average about 
400. Yale’s, 300. At Oxford 21 colleges 
and 6 halls divide her numbers. At Cam- 
bridge 17 colleges and 3 hostels house her stu- 
dents. Inthe Book Notices of Tur BacHELoR 
(Vol. I, No. 2, p. 286} an account of the Eng- 
lish university calendars shows that, in order, 
the college officers, say of University College. 


* See Saturday, February 1, 1896. 
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Oxford, are: 1. The Queen, “ Visitor.” 2. 
The Master. 3. The Fellows. 4. Lecturers 
not on foundation. 5. The Scholars. 6. The 
Exhibitioners. Brasenose has its visitor, mas- 
ter, fellows, honorary fellows, chaplains, tutors 
and lecturers, demonstrator, organist, scholars, 
and commoners. So, each college has its offi- 
cers, who vary somewhat in name; Merton, 
for example, having 16 “ postmasters ”’—not 
needed, presumably, as Mr. Bouncer told Mr. 
Verdant Green, for the heavy mails received. 
Above the colleges is the “Senate” at Cam- 
bridge, and the “ Congregation” or “ Convo- 
cation” at Oxford. The Senate consists of 
resident graduates, and the Convocation of all 
Masters of Arts. In these two bodies rests the 
highest university authority. They prescribe 
the order, course, and subjects of examinations, 
award all honors and degrees, and create all 


general laws and regulations. The undergrad- 
uate only hears of these high powers when he 
periodically enters for his examinations. At 
all other times he is under the control and 
charge of the heads of the college or hall where 
he lives. 


These colleges have character like the stu- 
dents themselves, some are studious, others are 
athletic, others are rich and luxurious, their 
character is well understood. A poor, hard- 
working student will try to gain admission 
to his own peculiar kind and set. Says the 
Post: 

Originally all university students were compelled to 
live, that is, to study, eat, and sleep, within the walls of 
their respective colleges. They were subjected, indeed, 
to the same kinds of supervision and restriction to which 
they had been aceustomed at school, not being exempt 
even from corporal punishment. But, long ago, the in- 
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creasing number of students made it necessary to pro- 
vide additional accommodation, and thus the present 
system of lodgings was introduced, which led to many 
other modifications of college ‘ife. Asa rule the college 
authorities will permit no undergraduate to lodge in the 
town, so long as there are rooms for him inside his co! 
lege, but during the last thirty or forty years the host 
of outside lodgers has been growing larger and larger 
The undergraduate, however, is not allowed to select 
his own rooms at will. He can only engage apartments 
in houses licensed by the university and subject to uni- 
versity rules. The rent is also fixed by the university 
authorities, and the rooms are hired, not by the under- 
graduate who occupies them, but by the tutor of his 
college, to whom the rent is paid by the student or his 
guardians. 

The landlord is compelled to discharge the duties of 
the college porter. This latter functionary is charged 
with the important duty of closing the college gates at 
a certain hour every night, and reporting to the tutor 
next morning the name of every undergraduate enter- 
ing thereafter. When the gates have been closed, no 


undergraduate (unless belonging to another college or 


having lodgings outside) can go out without special 


permission. The letter of lodgings is under bond to 
treat his undergraduate lodgers in precisely the same 
way. He must not let them out after he has once 
locked his doors, and if they come in after hours he 
must report them. For this reason undergraduates, as 
a rule, are eager to live in the college, as, by so doing, 
they are enabled to prolong their social entertainments 
without regard to the clock. This regulation is practi- 
cally the only restriction upon the personal liberty of 
the students, and is made the chief means of punish- 
ment for all minor offenses. For certain breaches of 
discipline a man is fined, but, in the majority of cases, 
he is simply ordered to keep within the gates for a 
certain time after certain hours. If he disobeys the 
injunction, he is sent home for a limited period, or for 
good ; in other words, expelled. It may be added here 
that a man who is expelled from his college is not 
necessarily expelled from the university. He can 
“ migrate,” that is to say, enter another college, if he 
ean find one willing to take him in, but his chances of 
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getting a degree after a catastrophe of this sort would 
be infinitesimally small. 


When it comes to taking a degree, the Sen- 
ate or Convocation—the chiefs of the university 
alone confer it. The Master and Fellows of 
his college are members of this governing body, 
and presumably take a special interest in their 
own students, at the examinations. 


The lecture courses in each college are arranged with 
a view tothe regular university examinations. There 
is one set for the passmen and another for the candi- 
dates for honors. Each college, moreover, has special 
examinations of its own for the foundation scholar- 
ships with which it may happen to be endowed. Winners 
of these scholarships enjoy special privileges. The 
college lectures are not many—one or two, or possibly 
three, aday. They occur in the morning and last one 
hour. There are, however, an indefinite number of 
special courses, conducted by university professors, 
some of which are free, while in other cases a small 
fee is demanded. Reading men, of course, supplement 
these by private study and employ special tutors or 
“coaches.” Every student is expected to attend service 
in his college chapel twice on Sundays and at least 
three times during the week. The daily services, it 
may be added, are very short and take place just before 
breakfast and before dinner. 

Within their own precincts the authority of the indi- 
vidual colleges is absolute and independent of all uni- 
versity interference, but outside of them the undergrad- 
uates are subject to the rule of special university 
officers, generally fellows of colleges, called proctors, 
who are elected annually. These functionaries are 
active chiefly at night, and they are vested with munici- 
pal as well as university authority. It is their duty to 
see that the doors of licensed lodging-houses are locked 
after the specified hours, to repress disorder, to arrest 
all women of the town, to enforce the rule about wear- 
ing caps and gowns after dark, and to look after the 
morals and conduct of undergraduates generally. They 
are empowered to fine delinquents or to punish them by 
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impositions. Serious cases are referred to the tutor of 
the offender’s college. 

Each college has its own social and athletic organiza- 
tions, its boat club, its cricket club, football club, etc., 
and its own peculiar uniform and color. The rivalry 
between these bodies is intense, and it is from them that 
the university teams are selected. The bumping-races 
on the rivers, (the Cam and the Isis) are between the 
boats of the different colleges. The university boat 
and cricket clubs, supported by general contribution, 
consist of the officers of the college clubs. These elect 
officers for the university, who are responsible for the 
selection of the representative teams for the whole 
university. Thus each college is in effect a separate 
training-school for every kind of athletic sport, and the 
rivalry between the different organizations makes it 
practically certain that no talent will be overlooked, 
and keeps alive athletic enthusiasm. 

So long as he conforms to the few regulations pre- 
viously enumerated the undergraduate is allowed the 
largest personal liberty and is as independent in his 
own rooms as he would be in his own house. It is an 


unwritten law that no “don” 


shall enter them without 
permission. His expenses are large or small, accord- 
ing to his habits. The unavoidable charges are only 
those for board and lodging, washing, and tuition. It 
is possible to keep them within $500 a year, but the 
average, of course, is considerably higher than that. A 
spendthrift can incur debts of almost any amount, but 
if any tradesman allows an undergraduate to run up a 
heavy bill without informing his tutor, he runs the risk of 
being “discommonsed,” as it is called, which means 
that the university authorities will forbid all under- 
graduates to deal with him thereafter under pain of 
expulsion. 


Having thus briefly glanced at the English 
system, the question arises, How far is it appli- 
cable to our American universities ? 

At Harvard the faculty of arts and sciences 
has been divided into administrative boards, of 
not less than fifteen members each. The gradu- 
ate schools are already distinct organizations, 
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and, as well, the scientific school. The elective 
system and large numbers, have killed all the 
old fraternal class feeling. In fact, a writer 
describes Harvard's social system at present as 
« chaotic,” and ascribes the continued athletic 
reverses to this cause. ‘“ Where a man might 
possibly be a living, hoping, despairing part of 
Harvard college, eating, sleeping, studying 
alone, and not even having the privilege 
of seeing his administrative officers without 
having to explain to them who and what he 
is.’ * In fact, students see nothing of their 
instructors outside the lecture room. They fall 
into small groups or cliques, and leave college 
with a narrower view of university life than 
they should have. 

The continental university system, it will be 
remembered, merely offers instruction, lectures, 
ete., collects fees, and has nothing to do with 
the formation of the student’s character, morals, 
health or well-being. As long as we keep up 
the present system of dormitories (which the 
German universities do not support), we are 
bound to look after the lives and character of 
students who live together in them. In Ger- 
many the gymnasia corresponds more closely to 
our colleges. In these the student’s moral 
welfare, living, ete., are constantly under scru- 
tiny. After the German boy finishes his 
course in the gymnasium he becomes in the 
university a “free man.” It is pointed out 
that American parents usually evince a special 
desire that their sons shall be carefully looked 
after as to their moral and spiritual welfare, 
since they have always established or sustained 


* Professor Bolles, late’Secretary of Harvard University. 
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their colleges on a denominational basis. It is 
not likely, therefore, that Harvard will favor 
continental methods of absolute faculty indif. 


ference. It would, perhaps, be more likely to 


be the event at Yale. But we readily perceive 
that even at Yale, where the faculty has (es- 
pecially in athletics) pursued a non-interfering 
policy, the old denominational idea still obtains 
to a degree, and the authorities controlling dor- 
mitories must exercise a general control and 
moral influence over their students. President 
Eliot, in a recent article, said on this question : 


The chief difficulty in the way of any division of 
Harvard similarly to Oxford and Cambridge is that 
all the property of Harvard University is held by a 
single corporation. The division at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is not only one of teachers and students among 
numerous colleges, but also a division of property 
Nevertheless, it would be possible to create different 
schools, or bodies of teachers and students, under the 
charge of separate deans, property being held for each 
of several such bodies by this single corporation, 
just as property is now held for the Law School and 
Medical Schools. The division of instruction which 
exists in English universities has proved to be a great 
drawback to progress of the university as a whole 
But, on the other hand, the division would probably be 
an advantage for social purposes. The great cause of 
the better social conditions at Oxford and Cambridge 
is the mode of life as regards meals—breakfast and 
lunch being taken in the students’ rooms. This affords 
natural means of hospitality for every student, but the 
objection to this which instantly arises, is on the score 
of its costliness. Another reason for the comparative 
ease of social intercourse at Oxford or Cambridge is to 
be found in the fact that the student body is much 
more homogeneous than it is at any American univer- 
sity, since at the English universities almost all the 
young men are sons of educated families. At many 
American universities it is a small minority of the 
students which comes from educated home surround- 
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ings, and the proportion of students at Harvard who 
are sons of men educated at Harvard is always very 
small, never exceeding one-tenth, and grows steadily 
smaller because of the growing numbers. At the Eng- 
lish universities a large proportion of the men are sons 
of men also educated there. 

The practical thing to do at Harvard, in order to 
try here the English system, would be to build a group 
of buildings, including chambers, dining-hall, chapel, 
and small library. This group would be for the use of 
1 body of students organized under a dean and resident 
teachers—all clerical control and administrative fune- 
tions being vested in the dean—while the instruction 
of such a household would be obtained not separately, 
but in the classrooms of the university. There is no 
gain to be had from division of instruction, and at 
present at Harvard there is no trouble from numbers, 
except in one-eighth of the courses offered, and this 
absence of overcrowding is due to the large number of 


courses open to the undergraduates. 


Professor Shaler is opposed to the English 


system because 


The system grew up in an age and under influences 
quite other than our own, and it appears to me that it 
would be very difficult indeed to gradually transfer a 
life founded essentially on monastic ideas into any useful 
American form. The system has succeeded in Eng- 
land because it is an outgrowth of slowly accumulated 
vr accumulating traditions. Our American youth 
wishes to be freed from anything like family control when 
at college, and if he be of good quality he gains by the 
freedom he has. We cannot get the good of the sys- 
tem without the household motive, but the English 
household seems to bé puritanical and to have too much 
of the monastery for us. So far as I have been able to 
learn, the advantage arising from the closer intercourse 
of membership in an English college is much more 
than counterbalanced by the limitation in the oppor- 
tunity of selecting friends. This opportunity is quite 
unbounded here, where, since the class lines are broken 
down, a freshman may have intimates in any class. It 
is doubtful, too, whether the social advantages could be 
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obtained without dividing and repeating the instructiv: 
We approach nearest to it in the fraternity club-house: 
such as those at Amberst or Williams, while her: 
Harvard the system of student advisers* is bringing 
the student into closer relations with at least 
teacher, by whom he is met in a friendly way, without 
being controlled. The most natural basis for the di 
velopment of human associations is the likings wh 
grow up from chance acquaintances. The large Ha: 
vard classes offer the best opportunity for friendshi; 
From the ability of one man to speak to any othe: 


man arises the opportunity for wide acquaintance. 


Mr. John Corbin, on the other hand, as wil! 
be noted from his English university articles 
which have appeared in THe BacHe or, is 
eager for Harvard to adapt the best features of 
the Oxford system. He is now an_ instructo 
and a “student adviser’? * at Harvard. Hi. 
argues that, as the faculty is already divided 


into administrative boards, why not have boars 


at the head of colleges? Says Mr. Corbin in 
the Post: 


} 


Since there is a subdivision of funds for the 
school and medical school and other departments of 
the university, why should there not be a further su! 
division of the university funds, each part to be held for a 
school or college? Furthermore, the possible adep- 
tion of the English honor-school system (which is i: 
vogue in England), which is now being discussed by the 
faculty, by which students will from the very beginning 
enroll themselves as candidates for honors along certai 
lines of study, would be another step in the direction of 
numerous undergraduate colleges. It would seem thi 
most natural thing that men working along the sam 
lines of study, such as English and all its branches, 
should live together and take their meals together and 
benefit by the close relationship of their interests 


*The “student advisers" referred to, are instructors who have 
usually a social tea every week,at which the fifteen or twenty students 
under their charge attend, and become acquainted, smoke pipes and 
cigars, and sometimes are offered a glass of wine or a cup of tea 
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Living with them, of course, would be the younger 
instructors in their studies, who would, during the fresh- 
man year, also be their advisers. Those students who 
merely wished to take a general course in the arts, 
dabbling here in economics, there in history or the 
languages, as so many do to-day, would also live in 
colleges, all of which would become known speedily 
by the accomplishments of their men—in athletics or 


study. 


It will be thus seen that while opinions at 
Harvard differ on the question, it is not unlikely 
that the result will be a partial adoption of the 
college system. Everyone is dissatisfied with 


the present “chaotic ” state of affairs, and every- 


one is wondering how things will turn out. 

At Yale how do affairs stand? After stating 
the fact of the enormous material growth of 
the college during the last ten years, the writer 
in the Post says: 


The ten years of swift material progress have brought 
other changes, not all of them so cheering. The growth 
of wealth in the student body and its lavish use have 
mperiled, if not affected, the cherished old Yale 
demoeracy. The size of classes, compelling, some- 
times, as a physical fact, classmates to remain strangers 
through four years, has also segregated them percepti- 
bly into social groups, loosened the class bond, and 
mpaired the class spirit. In the junior and senior years, 
with the multitude of men and of elective studies, the 
latter constantly changing, there have arisen not a few 
complexities. Some of the elective divisions have been 
so small as to waste the energies of the instructors ; 
others so large as to diffuse those energies overmuch 
and reduce to its minimum the element of personal 
contact between teacher und taught. Some of the 
instructors under the elective régime have retained 
recitations, others combine lectures with recitations, 
others still unite the lecture with short periodical 
examinations, and still others, in the case of proficient 
students, have dropped some of the long-term exami- 
nations altogether. Efforts to fix a continuity of courses, 
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so that the student may advance to higher standing 
along his chosen line, have been but moderately success 
ful; and the faculty, struggling year after year wit! 
the intricacies of a scheme in which the same instructo: 
may have the lower classes in required studies, th: 
upper classes in elective studies, and the graduat: 
divisions in advanced studies, still finds the problem of 
handling great and increasing bodies of men so as t: 
get the best scholastic results far from solution. 

On the other hand, during the decade the university 
plan at Yale, without foreing any organic and radical! 
recasting in the university direction, has registered very 
palpable results. The legal change of title from colleg: 
to university in 1887 has in itself been something mor 
than a formalism, and has served asa kind of univer- 
sity mnemonic and watchword. The corporation has 
assumed closer charge of the professional schools and 
has labored to promote and unify them with more than 
fair success. Graduates of not very many years ago 
will recall how, not only in his own view, but in that of 
the public at large, the only real « Yale man” was a 
member of the academic department or one of its 
alumni, while a member of the Scientific or Law 
School was deemed but little higher on the scholasti: 
scale than a sub-freshman. Ten years have changed al! 
that ; the academics fraternize with the schools ; there 
are “ Yale men” now in science, law, and divinity, as 
well as in Latin and Greek, and the university idea has 
severed the old lines of distinction. In that respect all 
the departments have been assimilated in their relations 
with the university to those existing at Cambridge or 
Oxford between the colleges and their common alma 
mater. But the problem of a further and more _posi- 
tive university advance in teaching, in discipline, and in 
the social life of the student still remains unsolved. 


President Dwight thinks the question of 
adopting the English system at Yale very 
remote. ‘The immediate problems can be 
solved for the most part by an increase of 
instructors,” he says, “ and, in the separate de- 


partments each with a separate faculty, Yale 
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had already adopted a desirable part of the 
English system.” 

It is evident that President Dwight, a clergy- 
man of the old Yale school, and inheriting the 
denominational bias, has no leaning toward the 
college system. ‘ Separate colleges would tend 
to impair and disperse that loyalty to the uni- 
versity which was a most precious thing,” he 
SAVS. 


Professor Wright said: 


The English university plan is likely to lead to the 
same overcrowding of colleges as now exists in some 
of the more popular elective courses at Yale. He 
emphasized the relative economies in instruction of the 
present system as contrasted with the great corps of 
instructors required at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
believed other economies were possible by blending with 
the academic courses some of those in the other depart- 
ments, especially the Scientific School. He thought it 
possible, and probably desirable, that the schools now 
connected with the university should drop that name 
snd be known by titles indicating their true character 
is university departments. 


Professor Hadley 


Believed the development of the university here- 
ifter would not be so much in the direction of the 
English system, but in threefold lines of teaching— 
first, in the two lower classes, the present plan of reci- 
tation and text-book ; second, in the two upper years, 
the elective system, chiefly in lectures ; and third, in the 
graduate department, specialized work of the students 
n small groups under instructors who would themselves 
act under advice and suggestion of the highest univer- 
ity specialists. So far from moving in the direction 
of the restrictive discipline of the English universities, 
he favored, on the part of the faculty, fewer inquisi- 
torial funetions—in respect to misdoings off the campus 

even than exist now, the proper detectives in those 
cases being the civil authorities. 
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Professor Sumner, who passed a year at 
Oxford, 


Described the college system there as a “ monast 
one which, up to a comparatively recent time, had : 
university tie. He had found at Oxford the san« 
loyalty for the college at the expense of universit 
loyalty that had existed at the South for the state as 
compared with the general government. For Yale 
federate into colleges now, with her unity party estab- 
lished, would be like a woman’s tearing a length of 
cloth to bits for the purpose of sewing it together agai 
There were many defects in the scheme of teaching at 
Yale, but the time was not yet ripe for considering 
them, though he named as one the danger of antagon 
ism among the departments. He favored more centra 
ization of power than now exists, and not diffusion of it 
as at Oxford and Cambridge, while in the elect 
courses there should be more systematic groupings 
Incidentally he spoke of the athletics at the Englis! 
universities, with their sports played by a larger num- 
ber of men for sport’s sake, as a thing to be desired at 
Yale. He expressed doubts as to the continuance of 
the present numerical growth of the larger America: 
colleges. 

Professor Sumner, however, added that if colleges not 
in sectarian sympathy with Yale could establish them- 
selves at New Haven—as had years ago been suggested 
in the cases of Trinity and Wesleyan—then the applica- 
tion to them of the English university plan would |x 
very acceptable. 


Mr. G. L. Fox (Yale, '74), who has made a 
careful study of Oxford and Cambridge, thinks 


The origins and traditions of the English universities 
were vitally different from those at Yale. Division of 
Yale into colleges would be forced, annatural, and 
physically almost impossible. At both the Englis! 
universities there had been the same overcrowding as is 
now witnessed in some of the popular courses at Yale, 
and he had known of instructors at Oxford who had 
shifted courses poorly patronized to instructors of other 
colleges than their own. Citing the great cost of th 
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English university system and its relative waste of edu- 
cational energy, he cited figures showing that at the 
English colleges more than three times the number of 
instruetors—in proportion to students—were required 
than in the colleges of the United States, and he espe- 
cially aecented the restraint on the freedom of students 
at Oxford and Cambridge as something that the Yale 


undergraduate would never tolerate. 


As to Yale’s future, it seems to us that Prof. 
Hadley hit the true idea, and that a system 
following after the Continental system will 
slowly grow more in vogue as the years advance. 
Yale will still have her dormitories, but these 
will be lightly regulated by the authorities much 
as they now are. 

In the smaller colleges social life is growing 
somewhat similar to the English system of 
small colleges by reason of the secret society 
halls or dormitories. These societies are 
destroying class feeling in their institutions, as 
numbers and electives are so doing at Yale and 
Harvard. When the writer was at Yale it was 
not customary for a freshman to more than nod 
to an upper classman. At Williams, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Hamilton, or Union, all the 
secret societies enroll members from the four 
classes, and live under the same roof. But we 
have heard that these ‘families’ are not 
always harmonious. A _ student frequently 
wishes he had joined the other more studious 
or more * jolly” crowd down the street. Once 


a member, he must so remain for four years, 
whether he likes it or not. At Princeton, as 
Mr. Williams indicated in the January Bacu- 


ELOR, the clubs (instead of fraternities) per- 
form the same office, and socially are not unlike 
the English college system. 
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Finally, the enormous expense of buildings, 
and of corps of faculties, and officers, and the 
dislike of control on part of the student him 
self—will probably prevent any very close imi 
tation of the English system, even by Harvard 
—for some time to come. 

F. N. Smirn. 


A GARDEN FANCY. 


The night wind blows in the garden tree, 
And through each wind-blown space 
The moonbeams glimmer fitfully 


And with a witching grace. 


In the green tree’s tremulous silhouette 
On the pool, these flashes of light 
Are silvery fishes in a net 


And a cluster of blossoms white. 


R. K. Munxitrrick 
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THREE NEW ENGLISH POETS. 


The death of Tennyson bereft England of her 
poet-laureate, and the world of the last of that 
great line of singers, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
their peers, who were the high-water marks of 
the poetical tide, which, at the beginning of 
the century, set in strong and full from the 
unknown deeps. 

Alfred Austin has been officially chosen his 
successor.» He may or may not prove worthy. 
The question, however, which Apollo shall be 
chosen to burst into official song, over the 
moving event of the birth of a prince, or the 
marriage of a princess, cannot be, outside of 
insular prejudice, one of the first importance. 
Who shall come to be the spiritual successors 
of the great dead is of more vital interest to 
lovers of poets, who are musing in their hearts 
of this or that young verse-maker, whether or 
not he have the messianic attributes. 

The age of poetry is always with us, but the 
age of poets is governed largely by circum- 
stances of time and place. In its last quarter 
the century has grown abnormally self-con- 
scious, and is nothing if not scientific. This 
spirit of science, oppressed with the melan- 
choly common to young things, is at variance 
with the joys of the world, through ignorance 
of its kinship with the spirit of art, and, in 
consequence, it has removed Arcadia, Utopia, 
and the Fortunate Islands from the chart of 
the globe, but is sometimes troubled with nos- 
talgia for their beauties. 


In its relations to poetry this spirit of the 
laboratory and the dissecting-room does not 
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seem always propitious, but has rather proven 
a step-mother, or, at best, a veritable dry-nurse 
to many of the rising generation of singers, 
who confess, implicitly in their writings, that 
to be young in this day is by no means * ver) 
heaven,” but oftener an .uferno whose spectres 
trouble the serenity of art. 

Separated from these fags of the times, and, 
yet, in a degree sharing their spirit of unrest 
and discontent, are three young Englishmen, 
who, in the last few years, have become recog 
nizable as those of the race of poets upon who 
some hopes may be set. Their creative genius 
is not, perhaps, of the first order. They a: 
not always poised, but in their writings may |» 
found passages of the purest poetry, bearing no 
borrowed stamp, nor secular attributes, but of 
Melchisedecan nature, being “ without father 
or mother, without descent, having neither be 
ginning of days, nor end of life.” 

William Watson, John Davidson, and 
Francis Thompson form a trio of poets whose 
claim to be grouped together lies in tl. 
strength of their thought and, in the sincerity 
of their spirit, which impart to their writings, 
at times, something of the robustness of genius, 
and always redeem them from the taint of 
mediocrity. 

Liverpool has given the world a poet in the 
person of William Watson, a poet’s poet, since 
much of his noble thought, much of the sweet- 
ness and light of his nature is centered about 
the great names of his spiritual kinsmen. His 
supreme gift might almost seem to be this 
sensitive appreciation of the beautiful and the 
good, as incarnated in the writings of great 
men. He is a worshipper, not only at the 
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shrine of art, but of artists, and is a rare 
testator of the fortunes of dead bards. His 
felicitous poem, “ Wordsworth’s Grave ”— 
perhaps the greatest poem he has written— 
exhibits to a marked degree this fine sympathy 
with, and clear insight into, the essence of the 
work of a brother poet; and at the same time 
is an exponent of Watson’s own poetical 
powers—his clear and noble thought, clothed 
in appropriate raiment; his sensitive love of 
musical verse. 


In the second division of the poem, he 


addresses Wordsworth in these lines: 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 

Not Shakespeare’s boundless, cloudless, human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What hadst thou that could make so large amends 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed, 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends ? 
Thou hadst for weary feet the gift of rest. 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


The quiet and serious beauty of the verse, 
is, in itself, an expression of its import. This 
lover of poets has a delicate sense of form as a 
manifestation of spirit. 

The Lachrymz Musarum is lit with the 
same graciousness of sympathy, and unerring 
recognition of the greatest qualities in the verse 
of Tennyson. Of Shelley he writes in the poem 
for the Shelley Centenary: 
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Shelley, the cloud begot, who grew, 

Nourished on air and fire and dew, 

Into that essense whence he drew 
His life and lyre 

Was fittingly resolved anew 


Through wave and fire. 


Watson's powers of characterization are no- 
where more strongly shown than in his epi- 
grams. A volume of these, published in Liy 
erpool in 1884, bearing the title, “ Epigrams 
of Art, Life, and Nature,” contains specimens 
of the poet’s most finished work. This, on 
Shelley and Harriet Westbrook, is a finishe: 
example : 

A great star stoop’d from heaven and loved a flowe: 
Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour ; 
Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 
Refuse not, to a ruined rosebud, tears. 


This to a poet is remarkable for the felicit, 
of its expression : 


Forget not, brother singer! that though pros 
Can never be too truthful or too wise, 
Song is not truth, not wisdom, but the rose 


Upon truth’s lips, the light in wisdom’s eyes 


Watson has written poems of true lyrical 
quality. But they do not always touch the 
heart, as this : 


When birds were songless on the bough 
I heard thee sing, 

The world was full of winter, thou 
Wert full of spring. 

To-day the world’s heart feels anew 
The vernal thrill, 

And thine beneath the rueful yew 
Is wintry chill. 


Like this they are frequently “ Little Lyrics 
of Sorrow,” or rather of the vague trouble, 
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the wistfulness which the young feel, and which, 
in a heightened degree is peculiar to the youth 
of the present day, who are born into the 
limbo of dead faiths and dying customs, there 
to await the summons to a new order, from a 
voice which shall speak with authority. Theirs 
is neither exquisite joy, nor exquisite pain, but 
paler emotions, since they are prisoners of 
thought. Watson, like them, is oppressed by the 
*“ Weltschmerz” and, when he is more man than 


poet, it finds a voice in his work—not the voice 


of rebellion, the crying out with Omar against 


the insolence of a deity, who, in a jest, thrust 
existence upon luckless mortals not relishing 
the gift; but nostalgia for the unshadowed 
joys of living, and an even subtler longing for 
the unknown source of them. 

In “ The First Skylark of Spring” is con- 
tained a passionate expression of this world’s 
trouble. 


Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, sweet— 
The virginal, untroubled sky, 

And this vext region at my feet— 
Alas, but one have I! 

To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade of mundane care, 

They amid mortal mists are made,— 
Thine, in immortal air. 

My heart is dashed with griefs and fears, 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone, 

O high above the home of tears, 
Eternal joy, sing on ! 


Watson’s new volume, “ The Father of the 
Forest and Other Poems,” is worthy to be 
ranked with ** Wordsworth’s Grave.” In the 
initial poem, “The Father of the Forest,” the 
poet addresses an emperor yew, congratulating 
the majestic tree on the pageantries of time 
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which he must have witnessed in the uncounted 
years of his life. The yew replies in the spirit 
of one who has tasted of eternity : 


Goodly the ostents are to thee, 

And pomps of Time : to me more sweet 
The vigils of Eternity, 

And Silence patient at my feet ; 
And dreams beyond the deadening range 


And dull monotonies of change. 


With oceans heedless round her feet, 

And the indifferent heavens above, 
Earth shall the ancient tale repeat 

Of wars and tears, and death and love : 
And, wise from all the foolish Past, 
Shall peradventure hail at last. 


The advent of that morn divine, 
When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all, in their unlikeness, blend 
Confederate to one golden end. 


Beauty ; the vision whereunto 
In joy, with pantings, from afar, 
Through sound and odor, form and hue, 
And mind and clay, and worm and star— 
Now touching goal, now backward hurled— 
Toils the indomitable world. 


The “ Hymn to the Sea,” is the hymn of 
life, and of death which brings forth life. The 
flowing, wavelike metre, the strong, vivid words 
bring to mind the surge and thunder of the 
ocean, its keen salt airs, its wastes of blue, even 
its eternal look. To Watson it is an image of the 
life of man in its greatness and in its littleness ; 
in its stormy surface and in its untroubled 
depths, in its boundless freedom, and in its 
slavery to law. And with man, it will be 
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merged at last in that greater ocean whose tides 
follow the feet of God. 


Thou thyself but a billow, a ripple, a drop of that 
Ocean 

Which, labyrinthine of arm, folding us meshed in its 
coil, 

Shall, as now, with elations, august exultations and 
ardors, 

Pour, in unfaltering tide, all its unanimous waves. 

When, from this threshold of being, these steps of the 
Presence, this precinct, 

Into the matrix of Life darkly divinely resumed, 

Man and his littleness perish, erased like an error and 
cancelled. 

Man and his greatness survive, lost in the greatness of 


God. 


Of the other poems in this volume “ The 


Tomb of Burns” is noteworthy, as deserving 


a place with the Lachryme Musarum and the 
Ode for the Shelley Centenary. The closing 
poem is an Apologia, in which the poetic strain 
is at times sacrificed to the personal feeling, 
giving to the whole something of the directness 
and gray temper of prose. Watson did not 
need to write an Apologia. Perhaps it is 
rather the cry of love for love's reply than a 
justification. 

Watson has no clear message for the world, 
like Browning or Wordsworth. For him, 
mists fold in the passes of this life, and, like 
the mountain traveler of whom he somewhere 
writes, for him, too, “it is cold and clouds shut 
out the view.”” There is a certain intellectual 
aloofness in his attitude toward men and 
things. He is an aristocrat of the soul, with 
the aristocrat’s reserve and his proneness to 
look over the heads of the people. He breathes 
freest in “an air not dim from human hearth- 
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fires.” As a workman he is exceptional ; a 
master of form, the manner of his work is 
never forgotten in the consideration of the 
matter. He has a rare appreciation of the 
value of words, and is known by his adjectives. 
His workmanship is, at all times, nice, thought- 
ful, polished. 

Whether William Watson is a poet upon 
whom the highest hopes for the future may be set 
is an open question. On the whole he does not 
promise very much. He seems to have a well 
defined limit, and to have reached it. 

One turns from Watson to John Davidson, as 
from a gentleman and a scholar to a natural 
man with the primeval, elementary forces still 
surging in him. He is young—not far beyond 
thirty—but his work already gives promise of a 
great future. He has been called an iconoclast, 
but he is also a builder, as is shown by a volume 
of his verse published this year. “ Ballads and 
Songs” contains poems of authentic power 
and beauty, and, above all, of rare orig- 


inality. This man is no dreamer, no mere di/- 


letante, playing with words as children play 
with fire. His ear is against the breast of the 
Mother Earth, and he listens to her heart- 


beats. The natural man is strong in him, with 
his robust sins and virtues, his near, dear rela- 
tionship to the “ happy, living things” of the 
earth, and sea, and sky, his impetuous emotions, 
telling of the primitive sources of his blood. 
A spirit pervades his work not unlike that 
of our own natural poet, Walt Whitman 

a spirit of loving harmony with all life, which 
refuses to call anything common or unclean, 
which has a Greek appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of the flesh, which sees in sin but the 
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+ earth-earthy ” out of which spring the comely 
fruit and flowers of a healthy social order. The 
natural impulses are holy ones to this seer, 
and, in obeying them, man becomes a brother to 
the universe, which groans and travails perpet- 


ually in life-giving and life-bearing processes. 


The asceticism which binds up the body in 


crave-clothes, while the soul hungers and thirsts 
for more abundant life, is to him asin. The 
soul and body are one and as one must rise or 
fall. 

Much of this natural feeling is implicit in the 
singular “Ballad of a Nun,” the central 
poem of all the poems of Davidson. The nun, 
through her prayers and tears, and her patient 
conquering of every earthly lust, had become 
the chosen bride of Christ in all the diocese; 
and, as a mark of perfect trust, the abbess had 
made her the keeper of the door! Here the 
poet, as it seems to us, has reversed the position 
of soul and body and dragged the soul down to 
the body's level, purging its sin through sin. 


High on a hill the convent hung, 
Across a duchy looking down, 
Where everlasting mountains flung 


Their shadows over tower and town. 


rhe jewels of their lofty snows 
In constellations flashed at night ; 
Above their crests the moon arose ; 


The deep earth shuddered with delight. 


Long ere she left her cloudy bed, 
Still dreaming in the orient land, 

On many a mountain’s happy head 
Dawn lightly laid her rosy hand. 

The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm ; 
Clouds seattered large’ses of rain ; 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 


Smouldered and glittered on the plain. 
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Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned, 


That turned her sweet blood into wine. 


Sometimes she heard a serenade 
Complaining sweetly far away; 
She said, “« A young man woos a maid ;” 


And dreamt of love till break of day. 


Then would she ply her knotted scourge 
Until she swooned; but evermore 
She had the same red sin to purge, 


Poor, passionate keeper of the door ! 


For still night’s starry scroll unfurled, 
And still the day came like a flood; 
It was the greatness of the world 


That made her long to use her blood. 


At Carnival time she can no longer resist the 
imperious summons of the life which surrounds 


her. She flees from the convent, casting aside 


her fillet and veil, and the ring and bracelet, 


which she wore as Christ's betrothed. 


She cries in exultation : 


“ Life’s dearest meaning I shall probe ; 
Lo! I shall taste of love at last ! 
Away!” She doffed her outer robe, 


And sent it sailing down the blast. 


Her body seemed to warm the wind ; 
With bleeding feet o’er ice she ran ; 
“1 leave the righteous God behind; 


I go to worship sinful man.” 


She reaches the town ; she plunges into the 
wildest revel of the Carnival. She knows the 
power of love in its fullness and to her lover 
sobs and murmurs : 
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« This 
Is life’s great meaning, dear, my lord. 
I care not for my broken vow ; 
Though God should come in thunder soon, 
I am sister to the mountains now, 


And sister tothe sun and moon.” 


Love and the reproductive power of love 
become her religion. Her beauty waxes strange 
and wonderful. Her progress is that of a 
queen where’er she goes. 


But soon her fire to ashes burned ; 
Her beauty changed to haggardness ; 
Her golden hair to silver turned ; 


The hour came of her last caress. 


At midnight from her lonely bed 
She rose, and said: “I have had my will!” 
The old ragged robe she donned, and fled 
Back to the convent on the hill. 


She reaches the convent door, and, falling 
down at the feet of the wardress, prays to 
make full expiation for her sin—to be immured 


alive in stone. But the wardress raises her 


tenderly, and bids her look upon her face. 


She looked, and saw her own sad face, 
And trembled, wondering, “« Who art Thou?” 
“God sent me down to fill your place ; 
I am the Virgin Mary now.” 


And with the word God’s mother shone ; 
The wanderer whispered, “ Mary, Hail!” 
The vision helped her to put on 
Bracelets and fillet, ring and veil. 


“ You are sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the day and night ; 
Sister to God.” And on her brow 


She kissed her thrice, and left her sight. 
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While dreaming in her cloudy bed, 
Far in the crimson orient land, 
On many a mountain’s happy head 


Dawn lightly laid her rosy hand. 


It is scarcely too much to say that no poem 


80 unique in its subject and treatment as this 
has appeared since Rossetti’s “* Blessed Damo- 
sel.”’ Twenty-five years ago it would hav 
generally been deemed blasphemous. To-day 
the critics call it + striking and “ new.” 

“A Ballad of Heaven” and « A Ballad of 
Hell” are also interesting for their power 
and originality. The former tells of a musi- 
cian who “wrought at one great work for 
years,’ while “the world passed by with lofty 


look.” 


His wife and child went clothed in rags, 
And in a windy garret starved. 
He trod his measures on the flags, 


And high in heaven his music carved 


Wistful he grew, but never feared ; 
For always on the midnight skies 
His rich orchestral score appeared 


In stars and zones and galaxies. 


His wife and child die of starvation, but the 
great orchestral score is complete at last, and in 
the joy of this triumph he does not realize their 
deaths, and turns to tell them of its grandeur 
and beauty, and of the spiritual truths shadowed 
forth in its slow adagio, and its brave andante, 
and its conquering scherzo. But the patient 
wife and the little child have forgotten him in 
the preoccupation of death, and when he wakes 
to this his heart is broken, and he dies, too. 
At heaven’s gate he stands, “abashed and 
trembling for his sin”; but God himself comes 
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out to lead him in, where his wife and child, 
beatified, await his coming; and, standing 
there, on the brink of heaven, he hears his own 
orchestral musie pulsing through the sky : 


He doubted ; but God said, “ Even so ; 
Nothing is lost that’s wrought with tears ; 


The music that you made below 


Is now the music of the spheres.” 


«A Ballad in Blank Verse of the Making of 

a Poet” tells of a youth with a poet’s heart set 

amid the cramping influences of sectarian life 

in a town “far in the North.” His father 

“had barred the many mansions of his intel- 

His mother prays for her son’s soul by 

a rush-light before a dingy crucifix, but the 

boy, with the dreamful eyes of a poet, sees only 

the loveliness of the world; Apollo on the Dar- 
dan beach, and 


Cyprian Aphrodite, all one blush 
And glance of passion, from the violet sea 
Step inland— 


His mother dies, broken-hearted. To satis- 
fy his father the young man joins in the outward 
forms of the narrow sect; then, in a reaction of 
feeling, proclaims his new belief that he him- 


self is God. The old man dies, torn apart with 


desire to go to hell with his loved son, and to 
join his wife in heaven. The youth, humbled 
and appalled by this death of his own hasten- 
ing, seeks refuge in the poet’s creed. 

This ballad of spiritual struggles, of conflict- 
ing desires and marcid passions, reaches, at 
points, a high degree of dramatic intensity, but 
it lacks the unity and the equality of “The 
Ballad of a Nun” or “ A Ballad of Hell.” 

The interpretation of “The Exodus from 
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Houndsditch ”’ is as the interpreter wills. One 
turns with relief from its confused and lurid 
scenes to the quiet beauty of “ A Cinque Port” 
or “In Romney Marsh.” They are delicately 
painted landscapes with the long lights and 
shadows of late afternoon upon them. The 


four poems on the four seasons tell of a dainty 


perception of natural details. 

“Fleet Street Eclogues,” of which an Ameri- 
ean edition has recently been published is 
singularly characteristic of John Davidson, 
man and poet. He, himself, is surely one of this 
little group of journalists—such rare journalists 
—whose voices uplifted in subtle criticism of 
life or in passionate praise of nature make up 
this most modern product, a “ Fleet Street 
Eclogue.” His is the longing for the simple, 
elemental life of the hills, his the strong grasp 
of the tremendous problems of Fleet Street- 
end-of-the-century problems like many-headed 
hydras. The book is lit with the memories, 
but not the presence of nature, since the roses 
and dew-drenched violets of Theocritus cannot 
bloom in the smoke and grit of London; but 
this second sight of little brooks, of wide moon- 
lit fields, of legions of bees in leagues of sum- 
mer flowers, is more vivid than the actual 
vision of the unwitting and unloving. 

Davidson has written a number of plays 
which have been collected and published in one 
volume. Of the five,“ Smith, a Tragic Farce,” 
and “Scaramouch in Naxos” are remarkable, 
the one for its tragie power, the other for its 
beauty and humor. The pantomime is laid in 
the enchanted island of Naxos and centers itself 
about the gracious persons of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 
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The *“ Tragic Farce’’ has but the ghost of a 
plot. Smith is the elementary man, at war 
with the stale customs and conventions of the 
world, its hollow lies and baleful mockeries. In 
the mountains of Scotland he meets a young 
girl who instantly responds to his instant love. 
Exalted to the heights of life by this, the great- 
est of experiences, they have strength to die 
together, that they may make their love eternal. 

The blank verse of all the plays is well-knit 
and sinewy; they are, however, mere fours de 
force—literary attempts without much _ real 
value. 

Francis Thompson has little in common with 
either Davidson or Watson. He is a Roman 
Catholic by nature as well as grace, whose 
verse has the pomp of a liturgical service, 
its rich colors seen dimly through the 
incense, its rolling music and sonorous Latin 


words. Simplicity either of style or of thought 


is never a prominent characteristic of his work. 
He is fond of obsolete words and of the deli- 
cate effect lent to a line by their faded or 
quaint coloring. He indulges in big, mouth- 
filling Latin polysyllabics ; but behind the mul- 
titudinous syllables there is life, and when it is 
strongest and freest it clothes itself in the sim- 
ple language of “A Fallen Yew,” or “The 
Hound of Heaven,” the latter a powerful poem 
of a man who flees from his “tremendous 
lover,” God, “down the nights and down the 
days, and down the arches of the year,’ lest 
the beauty and the wisdom of the world should 
be denied him. In the end he finds that the 
home of all he most desires is in the breast of 
God. In the long poem, “To the Dead Car- 
dinal of Westminster,” we find the modern 
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spirit breaking out. The stately theology of 
the church is too strait for the sensitive soul 
of the poet, who cries: 


Life is a coquetry 
Of Death, which wearies me 
Too sure 
Of the amour. 


Thompson’s love-poems have a Rosettian 
quality in the mixture of the sensuous with th. 
spiritual. “ Dream-Tryst” is a fair example: 


The breaths of kissing night and day 
Were mingled in the eastern heaven ; 
Throbbing with unheard melody 
Shook Lyra all its star-chord seven ; 
When dusk shrunk cold, and light trod shy, 
And dawn’s gray eyes were troubled gray, 
And souls went palely up the sky, 
And mine to Lucidé. 


There was no change in her sweet eyes 





Since last I saw those sweet eyes shine ; 
There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at mine. 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope's, 


Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain-drops 
From her sweet soul below. 


The chambers in the house of dream 
Are fed with so divine an air, 

That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 
And they who walk there are most fair. 
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I joyed for me, I joyed for her, 
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Who with the Past meet girt about ; 
Where our last kiss still warms the air, 
Nor can her eyes go out. 


Thompson is happy in his poems of children, 
to which a division of the volume published in 
1894 is given. He appreciates the grace of 
childhood, its winsomeness and bonnie temper. 
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Of the future work and place of these three 
young poets, a layman hesitates to prophesy. 
In individual judgment, the work of John 
Davidson gives the surest promise of future 
greatness. The modern note—or what you 
will—heard as vague wistfulness in Watson's 
noble verse ; as revolt and thunderous defiance 
in Davidson’s mordant lines; as mysticism in 
Thompson, may with ripe years, die away, 
leaving harmony. In any case what they 
have already written is a pledge that they will 
speak from the heart in appropriate forms. 

Marathon or a Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada must go towards the making of great 
poets. The present age is analytic, cautious, 
and hyper-selfconscious; unfavorable on the 
whole to the creation of great works of art. 
But the forces of seed-time and harvest are for- 
ever at work. Men will again refresh their 
souls with great deeds, and poets again be born, 
strong-limbed, clear-eyed, full of the joys of the 
flesh and of the spirit, young with the ageless 
youth of genius. 


Watson, Davidson, and Thompson—it is 


odd their terminal syllables ending in “ son” 


may be said to be the three who give us the 
purest reflection of our age and time. 


Anna McCuure SHOLL. 





The Hidden Beauty. 





THE HIDDEN BEAUTY. 


Behind.the opalescence of the dawn, 

Noon’s opulent sapphire, and that glory known 
As sunset, that nor pen nor brush can paint, 
There lurks a hidden beauty that the soul 

In its exalted moods attains unto— 

An essence finer than the grosser sense 


Can grasp, too slight, too tenuous for words. 


Such beauty dawned upon young Raphael’s eyes, 
And on the seer-like sight of Angelo ; 

It came to Shakespeare amid London murk, 
And hung before the raptured gaze of Keats 


Until they laid him under Roman mould. 


Year-long we walk the world, our vision set 
Upon its dull and dead realities. 
“ Away with dreams!” the strenuous moilers cry : 
“ Fling all such foolish flimsies to the winds !” 
O sightless ones ! better an hour with dreams, 
Upon some hilltop hallowed by the morn, 
Than heapéd days unlit by beauty’s face ! 


Cuirnton SCOLLARD. 
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MEDIEVAL STUDENT MOBS. 


One of the most remarkable features of the 
middle-age revival of learning was the uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm which accompanied it every- 
where. The passion for letters possessed all 
classes and gathering strength as it progressed, 
finally, like a hurricane, swept the continent 
from the British Isles to the Ural Mountains. 
For several centuries after the teachings of the 
schools of Paris and Bologna had begun to 
stimulate thought and encourage the pursuit of 
knowledge, students crowded every thorough- 
fare of Europe. The crusade of learning 
rivalled in numbers and in enthusiasm the 
crusades of the Holy Land. Scholars traveled 
in armies numbering thousands and tens of 
thousands. They moved from place to place 
continually as the inclination possessed them or 
as the popularity of famous teachers attracted 
them. Like a swarm of bees they would sud- 
denly settle down now upon this place and now 
upon that and as incontinently take their 
departure. It was said that when John Hoff- 
man was expelled from Prague by John Huss 
and his followers, 40,000 students went forth 
with him. Sometimes the students would out- 
number the permanent population of the city 
in which they settled. 

Many of these students were rich and trav- 
eled in state with retinues of servants. Not 
all of them were youthful, for the new craze for 


learning possessed even those of advanced years. 
Married men took their wives and families with 
them and set up their domestic establishments 
wherever they went to study. But most of this 
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great army was poor. At times it was an open 
question with many whether the hunger for 





learning or the hunger for food would have th 
mastery. Cervantes says of them out of th 
mouth of Don Quixote : 


Among the hardships of the scholar we may, in t 
first place, name poverty. He endures misery in a 
shapes, in hunger and in cold, sometimes in nakedness 
and sometimes in a combination of all. Still, howe, 
he gets something to eat either from the rich man’s 
leavings or from the sops of the convent, that last mis 
erable resource of the scholar. Nor is he without some 
neighbor's fireside or chimney-corner to keep hin 
least from extreme cold, and at night he generalls 
sleeps under cover. I will not enlarge upon other in- 
conveniences to which he is exposed, such as scarcity of 
linen, want of shoes, threadbare coats, and the surfeits 
he is liable to when good fortune sets a plentiful tabl 
in his way. 


In the *Coloquio de los Perros” (Dogs 
Dialogue ) Cervantes again described the lot 
of the impecunious student, when he makes 
the dog Berganza say : 

I led the life of a student, and barring hunger 
and itch it was a most joyous existence, for if hunger 
and itch are not so inseparable from students th: 


life would have nothing to be desired. 


They wandered from town to town, begging 
by the way, and some of them organized them- 
selves into regular bands, and kept younger 
boys in their service as fags to beg and steal 


sustenance forthem. In these gangs the older 
boys were known as the Bacchantes, and the 
others as sharpshooters. The Bacchantes 
agreed to teach their fags in return for the 
services of the latter, but they rarely carried 
out their contracts. The sharpshooters were 
little better than slaves, and were starved and 
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abused mercilessly by their masters, and beaten 
by the country folk, whom they lived upon, 
while the Bacchantes spent their time drink- 
ing, gambling, rioting, and in other dissipa- 
tions. At Breslau, at one time, the town was 
divided into seven parishes for begging pur- 
poses, each set apart for one school. None 
might beg outside the limits of his parish. If 
he was caught in another territory, he was 
clubbed and run out, and frequently begging stu- 
dents of rival parishes would engage in bloody 
street fights for this cause. Some Bacchantes 
were supported for 20, 30, or even 40 years by 
their sharpshooters, living lives of idleness and 
debauchery, with scarce a pretense of applica- 
tion to study. Thomas Platter, who finally 
became the head of the College of Basel, 
tramped Europe for nearly ten years as a fag 
to an elder cousin, and at the end of the time 
had not even learned to read, although he had 
become a very skillful beggar, as he frankly 
said of himself. Often these abuses were 
carried to such an excess that the interference 
of the authorities was called for. John George, 
of Saxony, for instance, in 1663 issued an 
edict forbidding the elder students, under pen- 
alty of severe punishment, to rob or illtreat the 
younger boys. 


Many of these wandering students were a 


tithe more reputable in the methods they re- 


sorted to for their living. Some would sing 
and play their way from town to town, the wan- 
dering minstrels of their day. Others took 
advantage of the common superstitions of the 
people and sold them charms and amulets, or, 
turning soothsayers, invented horoscopes for 
the credulous. They would pretend to cure 
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those who were ill and made themselves out to 
be wizards with mysterious powers. In France 
at one time two such characters whose incanta- 
tions had failed in promised results were burned 
at the stake by their enraged dupes. Story- 
telling was a popular art among the better class 
of these students, and they made a great deal 
of money by entertaining the nobles and 
wealthy folk in that way. Petrarch thus refers 
to this pursuit of the indigent ones : 


Gifted with memory and industry, but unable to com- 
pose themselves, they recite the verses of others at the 
table of the great and receive gifts in return. They 
are chiefly solicitous to please their hearers by novelty 
Often they beset me with entreaties for my unfinished 
poems and often I refuse. But sometimes moved by 
the poverty or worth of my applicants, I yield to their 
desires. The loss is small to me, though the gain to 
them is great. Many have visited me poor and naked, 
who, having obtained their request, have returned to 
thank me loaded with presents and dressed in silks. 


Particularly vagabondish the Spanish stu- 
dents seem to have been. It was said of them 
that when not beating the unfortunate officers of 
the peace, who vainly tried to control them, they 


could be found going around begging, chasing 
the vagrant curs on the streets, raiding the wine- 
shops, or even engaged in more serious disturb- 
ances. They were the subject of many popular 
ballads and romances that pictured the miseries 
of their lives. Thus runs one: 


Since I have become a student, since I have worn 
the cloak, I have eaten nothing but soups made out of 
old boots. For three months I have not tasted food 
I am brought low by hunger, having to ballast my boots 
with lead to prevent the passing wind blowing me away. 


Another common quatrain of the period was : 
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Cuando un estudiante sale 
Al mercado en dia cubierto 
Los jamones y embuchados 


Se ponem en movimiento. 


When a student presents himself in the market-place 
on a stormy day, the hams and sausages begin to 
tremble. 


They gained much of their living by going 
around in bands, singing under the - balconies 
for alms. They are so described in many 
popular ballads which make them declare their 
needs and demands in expressions like these : 
“Our stomachs are like our guitars, brilliant 
outside but empty within.”” “ All you present 
carefully pass in review the depth of your 
pocket, and those who are unable to yield a 
coin may go to the devil.” And undoubtedly 
there was quite as much truth as poetry in all 
this frank exposition of their privations. Nor 
was Paris any better. In 1171 Josciets de 
Londonne, returning home from the Holy 
Land, was astounded to find how miserably 
some of the scholars were lodged in the Hotel 
Dieu. Out of compassion for their sufferings 
he provided a fund to procure beds for them 
and to give them a small monthly dole for 
food. The recipients of these alms were 
obliged to carry the cross and the holy water 
at the funerals of those who died in the 
hospitals, and to repeat the penitential psalms 
for the repose of their souls. 


Many of these straggling companies that 
marched and countermarched across the con- 
tinent of Europe were little less than gangs 
of tramps, imbued somewhat with a thirst for 
knowledge but inflamed quite as much by the 
passion for wandering, adventure, and plunder- 
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ing that possessed the age. They were the 
Coxey armies of their times but the civil 
authorities chose to encourage them rather than 
to attempt their suppression. They were 
guilty of robberies and sometimes almost pre- 
cipitated wars but their offenses were leniently 
regarded as long as they marched under the 
banner of learning, so completely was the age 
dominated by the new passion for culture. The 
Emperor Frederick gave free passage through 
his Empire to all students and forbade the 
arrest for debt or crime of anyone on the way 
to or from a school. These and other privi- 
leges continued in force until after the Refor- 
mation before they were withdrawn. 

The poverty and the improvidence of the 
scholars drew money-lenders and camp-follow- 
ers by the hundred to the great centers of 
learning. Usurers were in the hey-day of suc- 
cessful extortion. So rapacious were they in 
England that an edict of Henry III in 1248 
named the Jews as special offenders in this re- 
spect, and forbade them under pain of severe 
penalties to exact from a scholar more than 
forty per cent. Nor were the teachers them- 
selves always free from the same taint of ava- 
rice. 

The irresponsible character of these scho- 
lastic mobs, the power that they were able to 
exert through their overwhelming numbers 
and the overweening conceit that possessed 
them, did not conduce to morality of living 
or to exemplary public behavior. Despite 
their commendable desire for knowledge, 
it must be confessed, that in large numbers 
these fellows were a sorry lot. Teachers and 
students alike led dissolute lives and the special 
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legal privileges accorded to them often secured 
them immunity. The sorrows of Abelard and 
Heloise have touched all hearts since their day, 
but were they living now Abelard’s crime 
might win for him a striped suit in the peni- 
tentiary instead of the mutilation that was in- 
flicted upon him by the men of Heloise’s family. 
Abelard had many successors, who, if they 
failed to equal him in dogmatic philosophical 
teachings, in many instances surpassed him in 
the looseness of their lives. Politian was one 
of the most famous and most learned men of 
his time. He was the tutor of the Medicii 
family and all Florence gloried in him, and yet 
few men of his generation were more immoral. 
The learned professor, Bartholomeio Socinus 
was a notorious gambler, and sometimes had to 
pawn his clothes to pay his losses at dice and 


cards. Nearly all the professors were heavy 


drinkers even for those times. It is related of 
Eobanus that he once challenged a notorious 
drinker to a bout over the wine-cups, and drank 
his opponent under the table dead, while he car- 
ried his load away steadily. Crinitus, who suc- 
ceeded Politain at Florence, neither in learn- 
ing nor in flagitiousness was inferior to his 
master. He was the leading spirit in a drunk- 
en orgy, where his skull was cracked by a bot- 
tle in the hands of one of his pupils. 

In 1560 the attorney of the town registers at 
Valence said in an affidavit that he could not 
remember a morning for eight years when the 
records were not filled with notices of outrages 
perpetrated the night before by students. 
Whoever stirred abroad after dark was sure to 
be robbed and beaten if not murdered. Houses 
in the suburbs were nightly broken open and 
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outrages perpetrated on the inmates. When 
they went to church the students would carry 
quills loaded with noxious insects which they 
would blow upon the congregation, and they 
would fasten together the pious men and women 
with fish-hooks. Again they would scatter 
burrs and itching powder on the seats, would 
pin indecorous placards to the frocks of the 
friars, or would grease the pavements in front 
of the churches as a practical admonition to all 
not to forget the scriptural injunction: “ Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall.” One 
of their special delights was to waylay the 
watchmen, whom they would beat without 
mercy or bind and carry away if they found 
them asleep. Tradesmen were the particular 
objects of their mischief and the modern 
student practice of stealing signs from the shops 
was inaugurated by them. One pleasant little 
divertisement they had which is denied to the 
college boys of to-day. Whenever they dis- 
covered the body of a malefactor hanging from 
the public gibbet, they would forthwith take it 
down and hang it up in front of the place of 
business of some unpopular shop-keeper. 
Instances have also been known where they 
would even rouse the tradesman from his bed 
and make him exchange places with the corpse. 

In the course of time the concrete force of 
these great masses of students began to make 
itself felt in more positive and regular form. In 
lieu of what they had heretofore seized vi et 
armis, or what had been graciously given them, 
they now demanded that certain provisions 
should be made for them by statute. Their 
numbers compelled acquiescence—liberal, if not 
willing. In all prominent towns where there 
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were large congregations of students, subsidies 
and salaries were paid, special buildings were 
erected, and many petty exactions were enforced. 
Villauri, in his annals of Turin, says that all 
comedians and dancers were obliged by law to 
give eight passes for their performances to each 
syndic, quacks were bidden to give to each syn- 
dic and to each beadle eight vases of their nos- 


trums, and to the same officers, each wine-shop 


gave a flask of aqua vite anda pound of sweet- 
meats, each draper a pound of sweetmeats, 
every cook a cake at Epiphany, and every to- 
bacconist a supply of tobacco. The Jews were 
taxed twenty-five golden seudi for the annual 
celebration of the Feast of St. Catherine by the 
law department, and the same amount for the 
Feast of San Francisco by the artist depart- 
ment. The drapers also gave every year to the 
students fifty reams of paper and twelve books. 
Many jousts, festivals, and tournaments were 
established for the special entertainment of the 
university men. In Bologna the Jews were 
compelled to pay 104 liras to the jurists and 70 
liras to the artists for the Carnival festivities. 
At the first snowfall every year the students 
had the privilege of collecting tolls from the 
doctors and citizens to pay for portraits and 
statues to be put up in public places. And 
when the snow did not fall early enough to 
suit they would transport some from the moun- 
tains, and, sprinkling the street with it, de- 
mand the tax; later on, when the real snow 
came, they would seek payment the second 
time. 

The church long looked askance upon the 
new pursuit, such was the unrestrained license 


that went with it. Morals played but a small 
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part in the life of the student. The intellectual 
side of his character was alone looked after by 


his preceptors. As for the rest he might go to 
the dogs for aught they cared, and many did 
go there rapidly. For a long time there was 
no social cohesiveness in these great student 
crowds, no moral standard for them. It was 
like a great army exposed to all the tempta- 
tions to indulge in excess incident to such a 
concourse and without the restraints and disci- 
pline of organization and superior authority. 
“Oh Paris, resort of every vice, source of every 
disorder, thou dart of hell, how dost thou pierce 
the heart of the unwary,” wrote a pious monk 
of the twelfth century, and the conduct of 
students there seemed to justify the apostrophe. 

The extravagance of rich students set a pace 
that others found it difficult to maintain, and 
yet the poor ones were laughed at as misers 
or denounced as hypocrites. All students lodged 
in private houses and dined at taverns, for there 
were no dormitories and this method of living 
gave opportunity for indulgence as fancy or 
passion inclined. Not unfrequently schools 
were held in the upper rooms of a house which 
on the lower floors was occupied by abandoned 
men and women. Chaucer's “ Miller of Trop- 
ington ” gives an idea of some of the indulg- 
ence of student life at Oxford at that time, and 
Cardinal de Vitry wrote thus of Paris in the 
thirteenth century : 


In una autem et eadem domo schole erant superius, 
prostibula inferius. In parte superiori magistri lege- 
bant ; in inferiori meretrices officia turpitudinis exerce- 
bant. Ex una parte meretrices inter se et cum cenoni- 
bus (lenonibus) litigabant ; ex alia parte disputantes et 
contentiose agentes clerici proclamabant. 
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A poem, written near the close of the twelfth 
century by John de Hauteville, an English 
monk of St. Albans, gives another depressing 
view of student life at Paris. In this poem 
the hero is represented as traveling from one 
center of learning to another, only to find vanity 
and emptiness everywhere. At Paris he de- 
scribes the negligent and squalid appearance of 
the poor scholars, their ragged dress, uncombed 
hair, bad lodgings, and hard beds. After 
spending half the night in study they are 
aroused at day-break and forced to hurry to the 
school, where the masters treat them rudely, 
and where they have the mortification of see- 
ing others of less merit received and themselves 
passed over with neglect. The hero goes on to 
describe the hill of presumption, which he peo- 
ples with doctors and scholastics gifted with far 
less learning than conceit. 

Town and gown never agreed in those days 
any better than they have agreed during the 
generations since. It was in Paris in 1229 
that a wine-shop brawl led to rioting which 
began with demolishing the shops and ended 
in nearly demolishing the university. After 
the first outbreak the students, standing upon 
their privileges, insisted upon their right to 
arraign and punish the student offenders. 
Queen Blanche took issue against them and 
ordered the Provost of Paris to make arrests 
and bring the prisoners before the civil courts 


for trial. That over-zealous or blundering 
official, going out to do his duty, attempted to 
arrest a band of students who were playing at 


games, and were quite innocent of rioting. In 
the mélée that ensued several students were 


killed. Thereupon many of the pupils and 
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their masters left Paris and went to Orleans, 
Toulouse, Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere to 
continue their studies. The Queen gave in 
finally, but the disgruntled scholars refused to 
return. The Pope was appealed to, and 
threatened to excommunicate those who failed 
to go back to Paris within a certain length of 
time, but even this threat did not move the 
obdurate ones from their determination. Paris 
never fully recovered from this blow, and the 
migration to Oxford and Cambridge gave the 
English universities very decided and much 
needed help at the beginning of their careers. 
On another occasion servants of Count 
Savoisy, a favorite of Charles VI, had an 
altercation with several students, whom they 
followed into a church and beat. The students 
appealed to their professors and the university 
adopted their cause. Despite the eminence of the 
Count, and his influence with the king, he was 
adjudged guilty of the offense of his servants, 
and condemned to pay a heavy fine, to have his 
magnificent town house razed to the ground, 
and to pursue and arrest those who had thus 
offended the majesty of the university. In 
1304 one Barbier, a Paris student, committed 
murder. He was arrested, tried, and con- 
victed, and forthwith executed. The students 
were in revolt at once. All study was sus- 
pended, and the clergy were summoned to meet 
in the church of St. Bartholomew. After 
denouncing the crime of the civil authorities 


in thus daring to carry out the provisions of 
the law against the sacred person of a student, 
they marched to the house of the provost and 
demanded that he also be hung. King Philip 
le Bel interposed in behalf of the unfortunate 
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official, but was only able to save his life on 
condition that he be degraded from office, beg 
pardon on his knees of the university, remove 
the body of Barbier from the gibbet, kiss the 
dead man on the mouth, found. two chaplaincies 
for his soul, and then, clad only in his shirt, 
make a pilgrimage to Avignon to obtain 
absolution. In 1408 two students of Paris 
waylaid, robbed, and murdered a company of 
merchants. They were apprehended and exe- 
cuted by the provost, Gilliaume de Tignonville, 
who succeeded in appeasing the fury of the 
students on the same terms as were offered to 
his predecessor a century earlier. 

The students were very jealous of their priv- 
ileges, which they constantly sought to enlarge, 
while the cities were no less persistent in en- 
deavoring to recover the authority that they had 
from time to time relinquished. As a result 
there was much friction that frequently termi- 
nated in riot. Often when the differences 
reached fever heat the students would swear a 
solemn oath to desert the city never to return, 
and would march out en masse and attach them- 
selves to some other university. Generally the 
city would humble itself in the course of time 
and beg the disgruntled ones to return. They, 
in turn, would demand greater concessions, and 
the Pope would be called upon to absolve them 
from their vows before the status quo could be 
restored. In some cases the Pope, siding with 
the city, would excommunicate the rebellious 
students, who generally, however, paid little 
attention to the decree. Again, a Pope might 


have a quarrel with a city and place a ban upon 
it, whereupon the students would move the uni- 
versity in its entirety to some other city. King 
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Frederick II, in his war upon Bologna in 
1226, dissolved the school by proclamation, but 
the school paid no attention to the order, and 
the paper decree was soon revoked.  Befon 
that, in 1214, the city attempted to bring th: 
rectorate of the university into greater subordi 
nation to the municipality. Great disorder 
ensued until the Pope took the part of the stu 
dents and compelled the city to abandon its 
purpose. 

Not always, however, were the difficulties 
settled by papal declarations or scholastic 
migrations. An affair at Bologna in 1524 
threatened the destruction of the city, and 
nearly wrecked the university. Giacomo da 
Valenza fell in love with a niece of Giovan- 
drea, a famous law doctor of the university 
She did not reciprocate his affection, and he 
convened a company of friends, who helped 
him to raid the home of the young woman, and 
earry her off. The Doctor Giovandrea and 
his supporters rallied to revenge the outrage. 
They attacked the house where the captive was 


detained, and rescued her. The hapless lover 


escaped at the time, but was soon captured b) 
the municipal authorities. He confessed his 
crime, and was put on trial. The students 
insisted upon their right to try the offender 
at their own tribunal, but the authorities 
refused to listen to them, and went ahead with 
the case. The prisoner was convicted and 
executed, and many of the students with their 
professors, enraged at this invasion of what 
they considered their prerogatives, packed up, 
and moved over to the university at Siena. A 
more romantic version of this story has it that 
the young woman favored the suit of her lover, 
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and was a willing victim of the abduction. The 
father objected to him, however, and he was 
marked by the municipal leaders because he 
was at the head of a political faction hostile to 
them. When they got him in their power, 
they stretched their authority to hold and pun- 
ish him, but offered him his life and freedom 
if he would abandon his cause, and betray his 
friends and followers. He refused, and went 
to his death a martyr to love, patriotism, and 
loyalty. 

In most of the universities the. students were 
in control of the situation, alike as regards the 
communal authorities and their teachers. Their 
numbers gave them a power that they were not 
slow to exercise and most of the professors 
were more or less dependent on them for 
income from fees. On occasions they were 
inclined to assert themselves in unmistakable 
manner. They chose their teachers, arranged 
their studies and ruled that the teacher should 
write out his program before beginning his 
course of instruction and should rigidly adhere 
to it. He was compelled to commit his dis- 
courses to memory and deliver them without 
reference to notes; if he failed in this he was 
fined and ridiculed and would often be left to 
real to empty benches. In Italy, and to a 
lesser degree perhaps elsewhere, a great deal of 
affection grew up between master and pupils. 
They would indite sonnets to each other, and 
the students took pride in having their lectures 


handsomely bound with illuminated borders. 


They employed professional copyists to tran- 


scribe their notes. At the same time, with all 


this respect to their teachers, they insisted most 
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unrelentingly upon the full recognition of the 
respect due to themselves. 

At Padua, in 1558, a professor lecturing 
upon language, severely criticized the German 
pronunciation. Thereupon the German students 
took it upon themselves to resent what they 
considered an insult to their country, and pre- 
cipitated a riot that threw the whole city into 
a tumult. They repudiated the professor, 
fought with his adherents, and finally deserted 
the city in a body. At Turin, Nevizzano in 
one of his lectures spoke slightingly of women. 
The chivalrous students denounced him, and 
the indiscreet professor was arraigned upon the 
charge of having slandered those who could not 
be present to defend themselves. He was 
tried and condemned to make a public apology 
and to parade in the square carrying, like a 
modern sandwich-man, a board upon which was 
inscribed in big black letters two lines in 
Latin. 


Silly’s the bird that doth dirty its nest 
Much as the man who doth women molest. 


At Pisa on one occasion a great fair was in 
progress when a vacation had ended. The 
students concluded that they would rather go 
to the fair than begin attendance upon lectures 
again. Accordingly they burned the professor's 
books and went off to enjoy themselves. Upon 
the occasion of the marriage of a Duke of 
Hercules at Ferrara the students asked for a 
holiday which was refused. They marched in 


a body to the lecture-rooms, pulled up and 
burned the benches, put the professors to flight. 
and had their holiday. Women had no part in 
all this educational activity, but sometimes 
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unprincipled students would bring ladies in 
domines and masks to the lecture-rooms to 
create disturbances. In Padua sixty students 
clubbed together for diversion. They hired a 
palace and set up a government by themselves 
declaring their entire independence of all 
authority. They chose a prince to lead them, 


appointed a ministerial cabinet and made laws. 
For a month or more they raided the streets 
and practically waged war upon the city, before 
the authorities interfered. Then they were 
suppressed and went quietly back to their 
studies and no one thought that the emeute 
was a serious affair. 


Lyman Horace WEEKS. 





MISDEVOTION. 


The fairest rose in Rose-world 
Had pulsed her heart of flame 

To lilting of the plainest thrush 
That from the hedge-row came. 


On dew-bent spray, to her he sang 
Each morn, his worship wild, 
And passion poured into her breast 


When eve and moonlight smiled. 


At last her gentle death-hour neared, 
Her glowing grace had fled. 
One noon he trilled, flashed wing, was gone : 


At star-rise she was dead. 


June’s Dian-shield is silvern yet, 
When, flitting light, a lover, 
Beside his happy-breasted mate, 


Rests ’neath a rose-tree’s cover. 


Of love the light-voiced minstrel sings 


Unto his living love, 
Nor swoons in dream of rose-breath sweet, 


Nor sees a rose-ghost move. 


Could she—the dead love—for one beat 
Yet feel her flame-heart stir, 

Would she but once more fling its wealth 
Where naught could live for her? 


Leonora Beck 





Track and Field Records. 


TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS OF 
THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The tendency of modern athleticism is 
overvalue records, to carry rivalry to 
extreme, forgetting that the benefiting 
bodies lies at the foundation of athletics. 
For in this age of utility, if it were not that 
athletic sports add to the publie good by 
increasing physical power and lengthening life, 
they would soon be relegated to that sphere of 
abnormal and injurious effort in which the 
forty-day faster and sword-swallower move. 
But this desperate straining after records, 
which enters Time as a tireless competitor in 
every race, this belittling of all victory that 
does not approximate to the hihgest standard, 
is opposed to physical welfare, and hence, in 
the end, tends to injure athletics. From the 


ranks of the record-breakers the opponents of 


athletics select their ‘+ terrible examples.” 

This same spirit in different guise now rules 
collegiate athletics, which specializes and sets the 
standard of ability so high that only the strong- 
est men—the men who really need atletics far 
less than the weaker ones—are encouraged to 
train. Only recently one of the leaders in 
American football councils has proposed to 
introduce the Rugby game, in order to give 
the rank and file of the players, whose oppor- 
tunities to play have been cut off by a minority 
of experts, a chance to enjoy the physical 
benefits of football. 

“The trouble with you amateurs,” a noted 
professional runner once said to me, “is that 
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you kill yourselves trying to make good time. 

A professional never cares if he wins a mile in 

4:30 or 5:30—it’s the winning that counts.” 
This last remark brings up another phase of 


athletics that becomes noticeable in a compari- 


son of English and American records. * It’s 
the winning that counts” has become the 
motto of our collegiate athletics. All the gen- 
uine fun and health of athletic sport has been 
made secondary to the mere winning. And 
after all, the winning of a game is only a mat- 
ter of the moment. Ten years later it is 
almost forgotten. The training for that game 
which has made weak men strong, which has 
taught self-control, unselfishness, and courage 

the three qualities that go to make up true 
sportsmanship—that is what counts in the end. 

On the other side the sport of athletics counts 
more than here. We look at athletics as a 
serious business, involving a long course of 
rigorous training and the expenditure of a 
large amount of time, money and effort. Our 
international victories are due, more than any- 
thing else, to the fact that we are in such 
deadly earnest. 

The Englishman goes into athletics because 
he enjoys them and enters a competition for the 
same reason, as Mr. Horan says in the January 
BacueLor. The training of the ‘varsity 
athletes is done in a free and easy way. Diet- 
ing, a professional trainer, a corps of rubbers, 
and all the other apparatus that the college 
athlete on this side of the water has grown to 
consider as absolute necessities, are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

I remember asking a famous Blue, a record- 
holder at the mile, who was showing me around 
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Oxford some years ago, for his ideas on train- 
ing for that distance. 

“ Why, I eat and sleep a deal, you know,” 
he explained kindly, “and times I run a bit, 
and others, when I feel keen, I run quite a bit.” 

The exhaustive comparison given below of 
the Cambridge, Yale, Harvard and American 
Intercollegiate records and performances and 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, brings into 
prominence many traits that may be termed 
national. It will be seen that in those events 
which take knack—as shot-putting, or a sudden 
burst of speed, as the short dash—the Ameri- 
cans have the advantage. In distance running 
the dogged endurance of England, which has 
become so proverbial, gives her the superiority. 

Oxford and Cambridge held their first 
athletic meeting in 1864 and the American 
Intercollegiate Association in 1876. The fol- 
lowing table compares the events in the sched- 
ules which were the same : 

AMERICAN INTER- 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE. COLLEGIATE. 
1864. 1876. 


EVENT. PERFORMANCE. PERFORMANCE. 
100 yards . . . . 10 1-2s¢ec. 11 sec. 
440 yards . . . . 53sec. 56 sec. 
Mile run .- « « « 4m. 56sec. 4m.581-2sec. 
120 yard hurdle . . 17 34 see. 18 1-2 see. 
Running high jump . 5 ft. 5 in. 5 ft. 2 1-2 in. 
Broad jump “aw ; 18 ft. 3 1-2 in. 


It will be seen that England has slightly the 
advantage in this comparison of initial meetings. 


The following tables give the comparison of 
the Yale Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge and 
American intercollegiate records in those 
events which are included in the schedules of 
all the universities, a college record being the 
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best record made by a man while a member of 
the college in amateur games or against time. 
These tables are correct up to date, and have 
been furnished the writer by the presidents of 


the respective athletic associations : 


YALE RECORDS. 
TIME OR DIs- 
EVENT. HOLDER. YEAR. TANCE. 
100 yds.. . Sherrill 1890 10 see. 


440 « . . Brooks 1882 50 2-5 sec. 
Mile. . . Morgan 1894 4:31 2-5 sec. 
High hurdles Williams 1891 §=15 4-5 see. 
Broad jump. Sheldon 1895 §=23 ft. 

High jump ._ Kitchell 1892 5 ft. 10 in. 
Hammer. . Hickok 1895 135 ft.7 1-2 in* 
ae “ 1895 44 ft. 1 1-2in.* 


HARVARD RECORDS. 


TIME OR DI8- 
EVENT. HOLDER. YEAR. TANCE. 
100 yds.. . Baker 1886 = 10 see. 


440 « . . Downs 1890 49 sec.t 

Mile . . . Coolidge 1895 4:30 4-5 

High hurdles Garcelon 1894 = 16 see. 

Broad jump _ Bloss 1893 22 ft. 10 1-2 in 
Hammer. . Clark 1895 123 ft. 6 1-2 int 
Shot . . . Evins 1892 40 ft. 10 1-2in.? 
High jump . Fearing 1891 6 ft. 2 1-4 in. 


OXFORD RECORDS. 
TIME OR DIS- 

EVENT. HOLDER. YEAR. TANCE. 
100 yds.. . Tennant 1868 = 10 see. 
440 « . . Ramsbotham 1893 50 2-5 sec. 
Mile . . . Pollock-Hill 1890 4:21 3-5 sec. 
High Hurdle Upcher 1874 16 1-5 sec. 
Broad jump ‘Fry 1893 23 ft. 6 1-2 in.§ 
High “ Swanwick 1893 5 ft. 11 in. 
Hammer . Brown 1873 122 ft. 6 in. | 
Shot . ... Ware 1886 = 339 ft. 1 in. § 


* From 7 ft. circle. 

+ Against time 

t From 7 ft. circle. 

§ English system of measuring to first imprint, not to first break. 
| Handle and run unlimited, with follow, 

¥ From 30 ft. square, 
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CAMBRIDGE RECORDS. 
TIME OR DIS- 
EVENT. HOLDER. YEAR, TANCE. 
100 yd. dash Davies 1874 10 sec. 
wow « Tindall 1889 48 1-2 sec.* 
Mile run . Lutyens 1894 4:19 4-5. 


High hurdles 4 og ; ae 16 sec. 

Broad jump _— Davies 1874 22 ft.10 1.2in. +¢ 
High « Colbourne 1884 5 ft. 10 in. 
Hammer . Hales 1876 138 ft. 3 in. t 


Shot . . . Watson 1895 37 ft. 9 in. § 


AMERICAN INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORDS. 


TIME OR DIS- 
EVENT. HOLDER. YEAR. TANCE. 
Crum (State 
100 yd. dash < Univ.) of + 1895 10 sec. 
( Iowa 
qs *k) 
10 Tee emt, f 1891 49 1-2 see, 
i (Ambherst) 5 
¢ Orton(Univ. 
; of Penn. 
( Chase (Dart- ) 


High hurdles < -1895 15 4-5 sec. 
{ mouth " 


Mile run 


1895 4:23 2-5 sec. 


Broad jump 4 ey ol- , 1890 22 ft. 11 1-4 in. 
i umbia " 

High jump . , F (Hi, ‘ : ng} 1892 6 ft. 1-2 in. 
( (Harvard) j 

{a don . 1895 42 ft. 11 1-2 in. 


e 
(Hickok ) 
- 


Shot 


Hammer 


(Yale) f 1895 132 ft. 10 in. 
All of the English university records, save 
that of Fry in the broad jump and Tindall in 
the quarter mile, were made in the Oxford- 
Cambridge annual meetings. The dash records 
were made in 1868 and 1874, respectively, 
when timers and watches were presumably not 
so accurate as at present, and the dead heat 
* Circular track. 
* English system of measurement. 


t Handle and run unlimited, follow. 
§ From 30 ft square. 
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between Ramsbotham and Fry, at 10 1-5, in 
1893, probably represents a better perform. 
ance than anything of the preceding decade. 

Davies, the Cambridge record holder in the 
short dash, also won the broad jump in the 
Oxford-Cambridge sports in 1872, 1873 and 
1874, and in the latter year established the 
Cambridge record for that event on the same 
day on which he cut the dash record down to 
even time. 

The 440-yard record of Cambridge is that 
world-record of Tindall’s, which, on a circular 
track, has never been approached by anyone 
save Myers, who, at Philadelphia in 1881, is 
credited with 48 3-4 sec., and the performance 
of Bredin this summer, which tied the record. 
In 1886 Tindall won the Oxford-Cambridge 
hundred in 10 1-4 sec. and the quarter in 51 
sec. The day he established his world-record 
as the English championships he also won the 
half mile in 1.56 2-5. The hurdle records of 
the English universities are remarkable ones 
for records made back in the eighties. It was 
not until the next decade that Duchame, Cop- 
land and Williams reached even time on this 
side. Davies won the broad jump three years 
in succession in the Oxford-Cambridge meets, 
while Hales, the greatest hammer-thrower of 
his time, won his event during all four years of 
his course. He was allowed, however, to use a 
handle of unlimited length; nor was there any 
limit set on his run, and in addition to these 
marked advantages over our modern hammer- 
throwers, he was allowed to throw with a 
“ follow,” which lent several feet to his throw. 

The record for the shot in both the English 
universities compares most unfavorably with 
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the corresponding records on this side of the 
herring-pond. A curious incident in regard 
to the shot is worth noting. In 1865 when 
the event first appeared on the inter-university 
program the Oxford style of putting was with 
both hands, while Cambridge used the method 
now in vogue. As a neat solution to the prob- 
lem arising from two such contrary methods, 
the plan was devised of having each competitor 
try a put under both systems, add the two dis- 
tances together, and allot the prize to the one 
making the farthest aggregate distance. Ac- 
cordingly the record of 1865 appears with the 
name of Elliot as winner, crediting him with 
the surprising put of 65 ft. 2 in. The follow- 
ing year the Cambridge method was adopted 
permanently, and no more such phenomenal 
performances appear on the record tables. 

By this comparison of these best records of 
the English and American universities the 
Americans seem to have a slight advantage. In 
the dash the records are the same, although in 
America that time has been equaled at the 
intercollegiates five times since first made back 
in the early eighties, while neither Oxford nor 
Cambridge has ever done even time since the 
years 1868 and 1874 respectively. The Eng- 


lish university records in the other two runs, 
the 440 yards and mile, are the better, as also 


in the broad jump, but America leads in the 
high hurdles, high jump, and both the weights. 

This comparison also brings out a curious 
fact, viz., England’s unaccountable weakness 
in the weights and the high jump. During the 
last decade there have not been half a dozen 
high jumpers in England who could clear six 
feet, while there have certainly been nearly a 
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score in America. Indeed, at the New Jersey 
Athletic Club games, some three or four years 


back, the first three men in the high jump all 
bettered six feet, and there are very few 
important games on this side where that height 
is not cleared in the event. In the American 
intercollegiates this year the first four men in 
the shot all surpassed the best put made in 
the Oxford-Cambridge sports, the first five the 
best high jump, and the same number of men 
the best throw of the hammer, On the other 
hand, the records show most conclusively the 
tremendous superiority in distance running 
that hare and hounds and cross-country run- 
ning has given the Englishmen. The records 
of both Oxford and Cambridge for the mile 
are about ten seconds lower than the best re- 
cords of Yale and Harvard, while our best inter- 
collegiate record is nearly four seconds worse 
than the best English University record. All 
these national traits appear markedly in the com- 
parison given below of the performances made 
at the intercollegiate meet here and its coun- 
terpart on the other side—the Oxford- 
Cambridge sports. 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE 1. A.AA. A. 

EVENT. MEET. MEFT. 
100 yard dash . 103-5 sec. 10 sec. 
440 yard dash. . 50 see. 50 4-5 sec. 
lmilerun... 4:23 2-5 sec. 4:23 2-5. 
120 yard hurdle . 16 4-5 sec. 15 4-5 sec. 
Broad jump . . 22 ft.51-2in. 22 ft. 8 1-2in 
High jump. . . 5 ft. 9 in. 5 ft. 111-2 in 
Hammer... . 116 ft. 7 in. 135 ft. 7 1-2 in 
es ss so RISO 42 ft. 111-2in 


It may be interesting in terminating this 
examination of the records of the American and 
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English universities to compare the perform- 
ances made at the Yale-Oxford games in Eng- 
land in 1894 and those made at the recent 
games between Yale and Cambridge, and to 
note how much better all the sprint perform- 
ances are when made under American skies. 


YALE-OXFORD MEET (LONDON, 1894). 


TIME OR 


EVENT. WINNER. DISTANCE. 
( Fry 

‘ | (Oxford) 

' ( Hickok 

16 lb. hammer } (Yale) 


er ( Oakley 
120 yd. hurdle { (Oxford) 


SECOND. 

Jordan 
(Oxford) | 
Brown ) 
(Yale) § 
Scott ? 
(Oxford) 

Morgan 
(Yale) t 
Fry ? 
(Oxford) 5 


Sanford 


100 yd. dash 10 2-5 sec. 


110 ft. 5 in. 


16 3-5 sec. 


§ Greenh’'w 
(Oxford) 

( Sheldon 
| (Yale) 

( Jordan 
(Oxford) 


Hickok 
(Y ale) 


( 
§ 
1 
Sheldon 
| (Yale) 


4:24 4-5. 


1 mile run 


Broad jump 22 ft. 11 in.* 


440 yd. run 


Brown 


16 Ib. shot (Yale) 5 


41 ft. 7 1-2 in. 


Cady 


High jump (Yale) 


Swanw m4 5 ft. 8 3-4 in. 


(Oxford) 
i Greenh’w Rathbone 
i (Oxford) (Oxford) 
Oxford 5 1-2 firsts, 4 seconds. 
Yale 3 1-2 firsts, 4 seconds. 


} 2:00 4-5. 


YALE-CAMBRIDGE MEET (NEW YORK, 
1895). 
TIME OR 


EVENT. WINNER. DISTANCE. 


§ Richards 


SECOND. 


Burnett ) 


100 yd. dash . 10 1-5 sec. 


(Yale) 
Richards 
q (Yale) 
( Lewin 


1 (C’mb'ge) 


300 yd. dash . 


440 yd. dash 


* English measurement. 


(Yale) § 
Lewin ? 4 
(C’mb’ge) § > 32 2-5 sec. 
Richards 


(Yale) , 49 4-5 sec. 
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YALE-CAMBRIDGE MEET (NEW YORK, 
1805.) 
TIME OR 
EVENT. WINNER. SECOND. DISTANCE 
( Horan Crane 


88) yd. run . i (C’mb’ge) (Yale) 


» 2:00 2-5. 
( Lutyens Morgan 
"{ (C’mb’ge) (Yale) 
120 yd. hurdle { Cady Hatch 16 sec 

(on cinders). j (Yale) (Yale) 
120 yd. hurdle ( Hatch Fletcher 

(on turf) . (Yale) (C’mb’ge) 
Sheldon 

Thomps’n (Yale) 
(Yale) Jennings 

C’mb’ge) } 


Mile run - 4:35 3-5. 


- 16 sec. 


.5 ft. 8 1-4 in 


( 
High jump .¢ 


( Sheldon Jennings 

? (Yale) (C’mb’ge) 

( Hickok Brown 

7 (Yale) (Yale) 

- ( Hickok Cross 

15 lb. hammer } (Yale) (Yale) 
Yale, 8 firsts, 7 1-2 seconds. 
Cambridge, 3 firsts, 3 1-2 seconds. 


Broad jump + 21 ft.4 1-2 in 


16 lb. shot » 42 ft. 2 in 


> 130 ft. 7 in 


S. ScoviL_E, JR. 


CROCUS AND BEES. 


The slender crocus under her chin 
Has tied her yellow bonnet ; 

Her plain, green gown she has girded in, 
With never a ruffle on it, 

And now she waits till the bees begin 
Intoning their measured sonnet. 


For they are bards of the smiling year, 
And, should they pause for a minute, 
The Spring would lay her hand to her ear 

And miss, for the sweetness in it, 
The hum-drum drene ringing out as clear 
As the dropping notes of the linnet. 


Curtis May. 
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ABOUT ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The prestige of an English public school 
among Englishmen is something wholly peculiar. 
And yet the sentiment is nothing like such an 
ancient one as, even in England, it is often 
supposed to be. A century ago there were 
only four schools in the country, containing in 
all scarcely a thousand scholars that had national 
rank and social prestige combined. With 
nine-tenths of the upper and well-to-do classes 
a private tutor or the local grammar school 
supplied their wants. Nor was this wholly due 
to difficulties of locomotion. Among the highly 
placed there was often a feeling that a public 
school was a bear garden, as indeed it then was, 
into which it was undesirable to precipitate the 
heir to titles and great estates. Among the 
average gentry there was no very particular 
bias that way. As long as nine out of ten, or 


more likely, nineteen out of twenty, youths of 


condition were educated elsewhere, a public 
school could not hold that place in the social 
and academic program it now does. More- 
over, in the last century, nearly one-half of the 
students at Eton, Westminster, and Winches- 
ter were the sons of poor men, sometimes 
gentlemen, sometimes humbler folk who received 
their maintenance and education free on the 
Foundation. Harrow, like Rugby, had a very 
small foundation. Lastly, at this period, boys 
went to the University at 15 or 16 as a rule, 
instead of at 18 and 19, and the whole essence 
of the public school system is the retention of 
students till the latter responsible period. 
During this century, however, and particularly 
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within the last fifty years, an immense change 
has taken place. Since Arnold’s time public 
schools have developed almost beyond belief to 
meet the growing conviction in the breast of 
the British parent that they are the best form 
of education for a gentleman. The esprit ¢: 
corps they evoke among their alumni is tre- 
mendous. The feeling that we have four our 
University and our College will be readily 
understood by American College men, for it is 
identical, I take it, with the sentiments they 
themselves cherish toward Harvard or Yale. 
But the feeling of Public School men toward 
their School is, I think, still stronger and more 
lasting, and I am not at all sure that the hall 
mark of a good public school would not be 
generally regarded in England as a_ better 
ornament to carry through life than even an 
Oxford or Cambridge degree, provided both 
could not be had. The English standard of 
“good form” may be an admirable or may be 
a faulty one. Such as it is, however, the 
public school can, single-handed. do much more 
toward creating it than could the University, 
single-handed, for obvious reasons. The boy 
is caught younger, at a more impression- 
able age, and is kept there four or five years 
instead of three, as at Oxford or Cambridge. 
At the University, too, a young man, under cer- 
tain conditions, may escape, to some extent, the 
social influences of the place. At a public 
school, however, he is perpetually in evidence, 
and, whether he likes it or not, he has to go 
with the stream. 
j! I think, perhaps, an Englishman's college 
t friends are a larger item in his after life than 
his school friends, though many of the latter 
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alliances will be cemented and continued at the 
University. But the love of school, as I have 
said, is, on the whole, more lasting than the 
love of college. The majority of men lose 
touch with the latter soon after graduating, but 
hundreds who feel that they have wholly broken 
with their old college, and would hardly go half 
an hour out of their way to visit it, will cross 
England again and again to take part in school 
gatherings and functions and renew in fancy 
the days of their earlier youth. And they will 
put their hands in their pockets to build libra- 
ries, chapels, racquet courts, cricket pavilions, 
or to fonnd scholarships, with an alacrity that 
few demands outside their own immediate 
household could awaken. I know of nothing, 
I think, quite so stirring in its way as these 
gatherings of old students at a great public 
school when some anniversary is being cele- 
brated or some high festival kept. Then from 
all the ends of the earth a vast collection fore- 
gathers. The stately chapel is crowded. Five 
hundred veterans throng the pews, for the day 
is theirs. Grizzled generals rub shoulders with 
portly deans or canons. Bald-headed judges 
and keen-faced lawyers sit side by side with 
bronzed subalterns from Aldershot or India. 
tuddy country squires and black-coated par- 
sons from Yorkshire moors or Devonshire 
valleys find themselves again upon the benches 
they pressed in youth. The great organ peals | 
forth strains designed to awaken the memories 
of other days. The voices of the choir are 
lifted in some specially familiar and well-' 
remembered melody, and before the second 
verse is reached the sixty trained voices are 


practically silenced in the great roar of hearty, 
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if not wholly tuneful, vocalism that rises to th: 
vaulted roof. Sedate old gentlemen, who haven't 
done more than give an occasional grunt 

church for years, are singing at the top of thei: 
voices with suspiciously moist spectacles. 
Frivolous young stock-brokers, who rarely 

to church at all, much less sing hymns, an 
again warbling like guileless lads; and when 


the echoes of the music have died away, some 


gray-haired bishop mounts the pulpit, from 
which through a long period of his life he had 
occupied by right as head master of the school, 
whose fame he had enhanced while he mak 


his own. To half the congregation, perhaps, 


the once familiar voice will touch a deeper 
chord even than the music, as, taking his text 
from the words of the psalmist, he asks them 
to remember the days of their youth, ete. 
Britons—male Britons, at any rate—are not 
easily moved to outward signs of emotion, but 
this is perhaps the one public occasion in the 
lives of many when they struggle in vain 
against moist eyes and a lump in the throat. 
All along the walls, too, are brasses and tablets 
perpetuating the names and deeds of forme: 
students who have fallen in battle for their 
country, or died as men who in more peaceful 
paths have also been conspicuous as having 
done their duty. The sunbeams fal] tempered 
through rows of lofty stained-glass windows, 
each one of which awakens some tender or 
some stirring memory. Here is one to forme: 
members of the school who fell as officers at 
Inkermann, the Alma, or Balaklava. In another 
the Indian mutiny recalls its long list of dead. 
Here again some individually heroic death is 
symbolized for the benefit of generations of 
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schoolboys yet unborn, or there some old and 
well-known tutor who died in harness finds 
fitting tribute. 

And now what are the public schools of 
England? Fifty years ago the question could 
have been answered with tolerable accuracy, 
and it would have been something like this. 
Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, then, perhaps, Charterhouse and pos- 
sibly Shrewsbury, but there were half a dozen 
notable grammar schools that would have at 
any rate claimed equality with the latter. St. 
Paul's and Merchant Tailors, like Christ’s 
Hospital, are ancient and rich foundations. 
But the last is a charity, and the two first were 
day schools, which precludes the true public 
school spirit and drew a class of boy distinctly 
below the public school average in a social 
sense, 

Early in the century ancient grammar schools 
flourished in every part of the country, and to 
these the local gentry, clergy, professional men, 
and bigger tradesmen and farmers all sent their 
sons, both as boarders and day scholars. Many 
of them had special scholarships to the Uni- 
versities. But schools generally were in a 
somewhat effete state at that time, and the 
public schools, though they had prestige, were 
not much better. Then Arnold at Rugby, 
which formerly, like Shrewsbury and Harrow, 
had been only a notable grammar school showed 
what a public school should be, and created a 
tremendous feeling in favor of the system, 
which has resulted in vast changes. 


Eton, Harrow, and Rugby grew and 
flourished on the upward tide of the ‘* boom.” 
Winchester was smaller and less healthy, but 
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it never lost the hold its great traditions gay: 
it and made the most of them later on. West 
minster, handicapped by its city surroundings 
and some bad traditions, stagnated and sank 
It refused to do what Charterhouse had done. 
tear up its roots and remove with its 
wealth to some breezy hill top in Surrey o: 
Berks. It was too proud to break wholly with 
its past and become what St. Paul’s (recent ) 


or 
- 


removed to the suburbs) now is, a great eco 
nomical teaching machine for London day 
scholars, and the result is, Westminster has 


fallen between two stools, and fallen, unhappily, 


very far from its ancient position. 

When popular favor then in the “ forties’ 
and “fifties” turned toward public schools, 
there were practically only four of these that 
were up to the standard and of these fow 
Eton was financially beyond the reach of most 
people, Harrow too was very expensive. So 
then there arose one after the other what ar 
known commonly as the great * Victor 
Schools’ Cheltenham, Marlborough, Rossa! 
first and twenty years later Wellington, Clif 
ton and Haileybury. Rugby, at that time th: 
most vigorous of the old foundations, served ir 
a great measure as a model for the new ones 
and the rapid rise of these latter to place and 
power has been astonishing. They were free 
in their inception from many conditions and 
customs that cramped the expansion of the old 
schools without adding to their prestig: 
otherwise they were founded precisely on 
same lines and with the same aims. From tl 
first they drew the same class of boy social] 
that went to Rugby or Winchester. Their 
sites were carefully chosen, their teaching staffs 
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were of the highest University type. By the 
« sixties’ they numbered from five to seven 
hundred students respectively. © They had 
hopelessly outclassed the feebler of the old 
schools not only in numbers but in general 
prestige and influence—while the old schools 
who were still pre-eminent were driven to 
hestir themselves by this now competition. 

University scholarship, University society, 
University athletics soon began to feel the force 
of the Victorian public schools and it was not 
long before the name of some of them for a 
freshman was a better passport than that of 
those of the older public schools who were no 
longer “ great.” 

\ year or two ago there was published by 
Mr. Edward Arnold an admirably illustrated 
work called * The Great Schools of England.” 
Ten schools were therein embodied and the let- 
ter press was contributed by various writers 
who were personally identified with the institu- 
tion they treated of. There was no special 
reason except space for limiting the number to 
ten. But the schools selected were, broadly 
speaking, those that a general concensus of 
opinion would select as enjoying the greatest 
combination of social, intellectual, and athletic 
prestige. Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
were there as a matter of course ; Charterhouse, 
who had lost caste in its old London quarters, 
re-appeared as a big and flourishing, new school 
with an old name ; Westminster was there on 
purely sentimental grounds and four of the 
Victorian Schools, Marlborough, Cheltenham, 


Clifton and Haileybury. I will now endeavor 


to indicate in as few words as possible the 


chief characteristics of each. 
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Eton stands alone and pre-eminent not be- 
cause it is the most splendid foundation nor 
because it has over a thousand scholars, but 
purely on account of its social prestige. For 
generations a large majority of the titled and 
higher aristocracy of the country have been 
entered there almost as a matter of course, at 
the same time as there is nothing in the world 
to prevent any one educating his son at Eton 
who is prepared to pay nearly £300 a year for 
the privilege. A large majority of the school 
belong to the ordinary ranks of country gentry 
merchants, and well-to-do professional men that 
are found at other public schools. There is no 
snobbery at such places. Once inside the gates 
nowhere is there a purer democracy. At col- 
lege social cleavages begin to show themselves 
very plainly ; at a public school, however, the 


heir to a peerage is on a genuine equality with 
the heir to a successful furniture establishment 
in Oxford street, and is often his fag. At 


Eton, moreover, the foundation educates about 
a hundred boys free, and as admission to it is 
by competitive examination, it may be imagined 
how severe the competition is. Eton, however, 
has its disadvantages. It is not a working 
school, and for men who have to make their 
living in after life, it is not regarded as the best 
training ground. 

Harrow is generally coupled with Eton. 
“John Lyons foundation ” was in itself a small 
affair, and Harrow has no great vested wealth 
nor any ancient buildings worth mentioning, 
though beautifully situated on the famous 
“hill,” some seven miles from London. In the 
middle of the last century, however, it became, 
for no particular reason, a most fashionable 
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school, and later on was almost Eton’s equal in 
aristocratic connection. Of late years, however, 
it had lost much of that, and has for long been 
the principal resort of the nouveau riche, and 
it is needless to add, is in consequence very 
prosperous. It is somewhat expensive and is 
distinctly “ smart,” though hardly aristocratic, 
in the literal sense, and has some 500 students. 

Winchester, situated in Hampshire, is the 
oldest of the great foundations. She has never 
been to any great extent aristocratic or 
“smart” in her connections, but always pro- 
foundly respectable. Country squires, clergy- 
men, well-to-do professional men, and merchants 
have freely patronized the old fourteenth 
century foundation of William of Wykeham. 
Titled people have never gone there very much, 
nor, it is perhaps needless to add, have the 
wealthy parvenues who follow their lead. As 
a matter of fact, Winchester till quite recently 
was a fearfully rough school, but its clientele, 
though never fashionable, were gentlemen 
through its worst days. Thirty years ago 
Winchester was languishing greatly. Threat- 
ened, however, by the Victorian schools, it 
pulled itself together, reformed its abuses, 
made its accomodation comfortable, and is now 
one of the most vigorous and popular, as well 
as the most ancient of English schools. 

Thanks to “Tom Brown,” I have reason to 
think Rughy is the most widely known in 
America of any English schools. Outside in- 
tellectual, social, and university centers, I can 
say from my own experience that I know this 
to be the case. Rugby has never languished 
to any extent worth mentioning since Arnold 
made it the most vigorous and intellectual 
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school in England. Like Harrow, it grew into 


fame accidentally, though later in the day, and 


by rather different methods, for in the end of 
the eighteenth century it was but a big gram 
mar school for the Midland counties. — Ip 
Arnold's time, and for long afterword, its fol 
lowing was in a social sense identical with that 
of Winchester, except for a small but marked 
element of North country manufacturers’ sons. 
Of late years this element, aided by the geo- 
graphical situation of the place, has increased 
immensely to the partial exclusion of others 
Something of the type that go to Harrow in 
such numbers, only a north country variety of 
it, go in almost equal strength nowadays to 
Rugby, but they are, perhaps, a more virile 
and a less pretentious lot than those who 
patronize the Southern school. Rugby has 
about 500 boys, Winchester is limited to 400 
or thereabouts. 

Of Westminster there is little more to be 
said. Its cramped situation in the heart of 
London, historic though it be, has secotched it 
for two generations. With such a wide choice 
of good schools in healthy country quarters, 
parents no longer care to send sons to live and 
learn amid London smoke. Sixty scholars are 
maintained and educated free, or nearly so, as 
at Eton, only the competition is naturally 
nothing like so great. The remaining 15! 
students are mostly day boys from London 
homes of a good professional class. 

Charterhouse, as already mentioned, saved 
itself from a fate worse than Westminster's by 
moving out in 1872 toa magnificent site in 
the most beautiful part of Surrey and _ begin- 
ning life again practically as a new school. It 
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has now beautiful buildings and 500 students, 
is vigorous, intellectually and physically, has a 
good average social connection and is much more 
highly thought of than ever it was in its old 
dismal London days at the tail end of the old 
publie schools, though, perhaps antiquated 
Carthusians don’t like to think so. Of the 
Victorian schools, Marlborough,founded in 1848, 
is in truth the pioneer, and in influence and 
prestige has never perhaps been quite equaled 
by any of her followers. She took up her 
abode on the banks of the Kennett in Wilt- 
shire on the borders of the most beautiful forest 
in England and upon a site that after having 
heen the residence of Plantagenet Kings had 
been in later days adorned by the best archi- 
tects and landscape gardeners of Queen Anne’s 
reign. The old town too is one of the quaint- 
est in England, and though much off the 
beaten track many Americans find their way 
down there and not infrequently spend several 
days exploring its somewhat remarkable neigh- 
borhood. 

Marlborough soon filled up to 500 boys and 
has now for many years held nearly 600. As 
a pioneer she had, at first rough times, but in 
twenty years or so she had by official statistics 
more undergraduates in residence at Oxford 
than any school but Eton, had made a great 
reputation for scholarship and was very strong 
indeed in every branch of university athletics. 
Her connection with the established church was 
made a leading point in her foundation and a 


large number of scholarships are offered every 


year to be cempeted for by the sons of clergy- 
men only. The Eton and Harrow cricket 
match, as everyone knows, is the most fashion- 
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able event of the London cricket season. For 
about forty years Rugby and Marlborough too, 
have met in friendly rivalry at Lords ground 


and the match is a popular feature on the pro- 


gram of that national center of cricket. 

Clifton and Haileybury, stimulated by the 
great success of Marlborough, were started 
some twenty years later. The former, situated 
in a fashionable suburb of Bristol, contains 
nearly 700 boys, and in every particular that 
distinguishes a great public school has been 
singularly successful. Haileybury, created on 
the ruins of the old East India College 30 miles 
north of London, with nearly 500 students, has 
been scarcely less so. 

Of Cheltenham, too, a word must be said. It 
was founded a year or two prior to Marlbor- 
ough, but at first on a less ambitious scale, and 
chiefly to meet the wants of the large number 
of retired Indian officers and civilians who had 
settled in the fashionable and beautiful Glou- 
cestershire town. The new school soon outgrew 
its first intentions, and by 1865 was almost as 
big as Eton. Unlike other public schools of 
those days, it only aimed to feed the universi- 
ties to a limited extent. Its chief strength it 
threw into the education of boys for a military 
career. Cheltenham has turned out many 
famous classical scholars, but no public school 
in England, even now, and to a much greater 
extent twenty years ago, claims so many officers 
of the army among its sons. When the Vic- 
torian schools first arose it would not have been 
human nature if the ancient foundations, spe- 
cially the decadent ones, had failed to twit them 
with their youth, and even assert that they had 
no right to call themselves “ public schools.” 
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The term itself is a vague one, rather a title of 
honor than anything more definite. But facts 
and deeds soon grew too strong for empty titles, 
and such a remark nowadays would stamp a 
man as ridiculously out of touch with modern 
English social life. There is no space to touch 
on the differences in detail which distinguish 
all these schools. They each, new and old, have 
some special characteristics, and peculiar cus- 
toms, and each, it may be added, think them- 
selves the best in England. But upon the 
whole, Eton in some measure excepted, they 
are marvelously alike. Very much the same 
sort of boy goes to all. Families, indeed, are 
split up among them, while the expenses in most 
vary from £100 to £150 a year. There is 
everywhere the same esprit de corps, the same 
clannishness and intense athleticism, and I am 
afraid the same contempt or something like 
contempt for learning alone. Each has its spe- 
cial rival or rivals in the cricket and football 
field, though in racquets, rifle shooting and 
gymnastics, they all compete together. And 
this reminds me that before closing I must 
remove any possible impression that these ten 
schools constitute the public schools of the 
country. On the contrary there are at least a 
dozen more who have every right to the title. 
The Arnold movement not only created the 
Victorian schools, but the success of the latter 
stimulated many of the famous old provincial 
grammar schools to bestir themselves, rebuild, 
reform, extend, and compete for the demand of 
a rapidly growing well-to-do class. Shrews- 
bury, Uppingham, Repton, Sherborne, Ton- 
bridge, and Dulwich have all shaken off their 
provincial shell and by common consent joined 
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the ranks of the public schools, while other V ic- 
torian foundations such as Wellington, Ros 
sall, Radley, Malvern, Fettes (in Scotland), 
and Bradfield are all more or less in the san: 
class. 

There are several very important schools, 
too, doing great scholastic work, but which 
scarcely rank with the above mentioned, from 
the fact of their students being all hon 
boarders, and containing a considerable el 
ment distinctly below the social grade that yo 
to the public schools. 

Thirty years ago Bedford, forty miles nort! 
of London (though in this instance the social 
difference is less marked), was a country mar 


ket town, with an old, decayed grammar school. 


To-day a city of villas has grown up on th 


banks of the Ouse, and fifteen hundred or so 
families—widows, half-pay officers, and others 
with small means—have entered into possession. 
A thousand boys attend the grammar school, 
about fourteen hundred more two modern 
schools that have lately sprung up, and a thou 
sand girls trip daily to one of the best high 
schools in England. Nowhere in the world, 
probably, is there a town so wholly given over 
to teachers and students of a higher education. 

St. Paul’s is now a huge day school in Ken- 
sington. It is a vast cramming establishment 
for university scholarships, and a very success- 
ful one, too. It opens its gates to every one, 
and the education is almost free. Merchant 
tailors took possession of the old Charterhouse 
buildings, and among certain classes do good 
work, while in the provinces Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and York have large schools of th 
same sort, 
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Finally, there are a great number of country 
vgrammar schools of from one to two hundred 
scholars, which, without aspiring to rise into 
the position of public schools, still run very 
much upon the same lines, are strong in board- 
ers, gentlemanlike in tone, vigorous in athletics, 
and fairly good in scholarship. These have 
come into favor very much since times became 
hard in England. Their charges are little more 
than half those of a public school, and a goodly 
proportion of their students are the sons of 
gentle folk with small incomes, though the 
balance, particularly the day boys, are of a 
class that would not be found at a publie 
school. 

To be one of the twenty to thirty masters 
that are attached to each public school is, 
though not a very lucrative, yet a most desir- 
able social as well as intellectual position. The 
best men from the universities enter the pro- 
fession. Competition is keen. To get a berth 
in a public school nowadays a man must not 
only have taken a high honor degree but be a 
gentleman in the best sense as well. He begins 
with a small salary of £200 to £300 a year in 
addition to another £100 from private pupils. 
His salary rises gradually and in time he suc- 
ceeds to one of the ten or twelve boarding 
houses, which means a clear income of from 
£700 to £3,000 a year according to the house 
and school. 

The headmasters of the greater schools 
receive from £3,000 to £5,000 a year, and are 
generally promoted to be Deans or Bishops. 


The internal discipline of a publie school is 


managed almost wholly by the senior boys, in 


whom great authority is formally vested, as a 
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body, while the relationship between masters 
and boys is nowadays generally one of friendly 
sympathy and respect. It may be remarked, 
in conclusion, that the competition to get into 
the more popular schools—at Winchester, 
Marlborough, and Charterhouse—a boy's name 
has to be on the list three years, and he has 
then at the two former certainly, to qualify by 
an entrance examination. The expense of 


Eton prevents such competition, but popular 


boarding houses at Harrow and Rugby are 
most difficult to secure places in without many 
years’ notice. A. G. BRaDLey. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


On the whole, the American college 
students are an orderly body, and so widely 
distributed as not to be subject to epidemics 
of boisterous spirits. They are not usually 
subject to political emotions like the Spanish 
students, and nowhere in America are their 
insurrectionary tendencies a thing to be 
reckoned with by the government as in Russia, 
or their youthful ebullitions a cause of as much 
solicitude to the police as in Paris. Some 
Princeton men, on the night of March 5, made 
a demonstration in favor of Cuba, and tried to 
rival the eccentricities of their brethren in Spain 
by insulting the Spanish flag and burning 
General Weyler in effigy. They followed a very 
poor example, and suggested a dangerous pre- 
cedent. The Princetonian says that the 
whole matter was greatly exaggerated in the 
newspaper reports, and that foolish as it was it 
was nothing but horse play, and in no way 
significant of Princeton feeling. That helps 
matters somewhat, but the performance certainly 
needs every excuse that can be made for it. 

Some other college rows that have been 
reported have excited attention. At Dart- 
mouth on February 1, one of the professors 
was serenaded with horns. President Tucker 
was away at the time. When he got home he 
held court, and eight sophomores, described as 
“prominent and well-known,” were suspended 
for the balance of the year. The sophomore 
class took their punishment to heart, held a 
meeting, resolved that horning was a clumsy 
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mode of expressing sentiments, and that th 
whole class was responsible for the disturb 
ance, on account of which their eight brethren 
had suffered. They expressed repentance, and 
the whole college joined them in asking to have 
the sentence of the eight convicts mitigated. 
The president and faculty inclined favorahl 
ears to these supplications, and the suspended 
men were allowed to come back. 

At Brown a sad thing happened early in 
February. Seven students were suspended for 
an offense, which is somewhat emphatically 
recorded as “ plagiarism.” Apparently, they 
handed in themes, or written work of som 
sort, which showed serious defects in original. 
ity. The whole college was distressed, and a 
mass meeting was held to induce the faculty to 
use less drastic penalties, but at last accounts 
President Andrews and his colleagues remained 
obdurate. Still some satisfaction accrued to 
the students from the fact that thirteen stu 
dents were first accused, including Mr. Rock 
feller, Jr., of New York, and in the case of six 
of them the charges had to be withdrawn, and 
apologies made. One of the six was Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and the newspapers said he 
made a valiant fight for justice. On the whol 
it would seem as if discipline in this case 
might well have been tempered with discretion, 
and possibly even with mercy. 


When there is a general row in a college 


between faculty and students,an appreciable 


show of the responsibility for it usually rests 
with the authorities. It takes what the horse- 
wise people call “good hands”’ to drive a lot 
of students so that they neither pull, nor shy, 
nor bolt, and when a serious misunderstanding 
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threatens, diplomacy, good sense, and good 
temper may often avert it. In the older uni- 
versities especially the effort is made to make 
the students share the responsibility for their 
behavior with the town police, and leave their 
preceptors free to bend their energies to the 


business of instruction. 


No ONE seems inclined to grumble at the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that the Stanford 
estate is not liable for the debt owed by the 
Central Pacific Railroad to the Government. 
If the suit had finally gone against Mrs. Stan- 
ford, it would have cost her $15,000,000, and 
would have left her without funds to keep 
Stanford University going. The university 
owns the great Vina and Palo Alto farms, but 
farming property, even in California, is not 
very remunerative. Mrs. Stanford says the 
taxes on these two estates are 30,000 a year, 
and that it has been hard work to make them 
pay their own expenses. She said, before the 
result of the suit was known, that she was 
spending $19,000 a month for the support of 
the university, and that, if the court decided 
against her, the university would be closed on 
the first of June. It can stay open now indefi- 
nitely, and Mrs. Stanford can support it and 
still have some surplus income. 

Since the suit began in the lower court, Mrs. 
Stanford and President Jordan have had anx- 
ious times, and made prodigious sacrifices. 


Mrs. Stanford has sold or hypothecated her 


jewels and emptied all her safe-deposit recep- 


tacles, and President Jordan is understood to 
have gone barefoot and hungry, and sawed 
wood, rather than see the university close. 
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Everybody's sympathy has been with them, and 
it is still with them now that their fiscal sun 
has emerged from the clouds of litigation. 


On Fepsrvuary 24 President Harper, of Chi- 
cago University, was in Boston and talked toa 
meeting of Boston ministers about his institu- 
tion. He gave both the university and _ its 
founder excellent notices. What he said of 
Mr. Rockefeller is worth setting down in his 
own words, Averring that Mr. Rockefeller 
had no desire to perpetuate his own name, but 
only to establish a great university for Chi- 
cago, he said : 

Mr. Rockefeller has never been to the university 
He has never written us any letters except those which 
have begun, “Inclosed, find ch ck.” He has never 
attempted to dictate to the faculty in any matter nor 
to exercise any control over the institution, and there 
was never a more false or harmful thing said than that 
Mr. Rockefeller had interposed in the affairs of the 
university, and that as a result a professor had been 
dropped from the faculty. Mr. Rockefeller never 
heard that man’s name until after he was dropped. 

That Mr. Rockefeller has never been to see 
his university is a very curious bit of news, and 
shows him to be a very unordinary person. He 
seems to believe in a division of labor, and to 
feel that when he has pressed the button he has 
done his share. He presses the button though 
to extraordinary purpose. Dr. Harper said 
the university started five years ago with 
$1,000,000. Now it has $7,500,000; and 
within a short time it will have $13,000,000. 


What a wonderfully raw machine it must be, 


without memories, history, graduates, or tradi- 
tions, but big, strong, enterprising, and appa- 
rently very intelligent, with ample material 
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means and great opportunities. Already it 
has 174 teachers and 2,000 students. It can 
give instruction now, and no doubt before long 
it will be yielding education. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s tale of “The Ship that Found Herself,” 
comes to mind when one thinks of Chicago 
University. How long will it take such a built- 
to-order university to “find itself” and learn 
the sound of its own voice ? 

The newest intellectual acquisition to Dr. 
Harper's staff is Dr. John Merle Coulter, who 
has thrown up his job as President of Lake 
Forest University to become head Professor of 
Botany at Chicago. Dr. Coulter is a very 
eminent and distinguished botanist, and prefers 
to devote himself to his specialty rather than 
to administrative duties. His call to Chicago 


was a result of the recent gift of a million dol- 
lars by Miss "Jelen Culver to see one of the 


Rockefeller antes. It went to equip a biologi- 
cal department. 


THE PROPOSITION to move Union College 
to Albany seems not to be prospering. The 
faculty are in favor of it; the trustees opposed. 
The Albany newspapers have found other 
topics of discussion and the city has not yet 
consented to bond itself for a million dollars to 
facilitate the transfer. 


Dr. Depew does not sympathize with the 
authorities of the Kansas State University at 
Lawrence, Kansas, in refusing to permit their 
law students to invite Colonel Ingersoll to 
address them at commencement. He considers 
it “the height of absurdity for the men who 
control the college to decline to allow Ingersoll 
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to speak.” The Colonel, he thinks, would not 
influence the students on any subject but 
one on which he was asked to discourse. 


THAT OPINION won't Work, Doctor. 
Bob was asked to speak at Lawrence, not 
because he is a great lawyer, but because h: 
an orator, and his reputation for orator) 
almost entirely based on his religious lectures 


The Kansas University people were wise i: 
their generation. It would have done harm to 
their university to show distinguished pullic 


attention to Ingersoll, and they did right 
head them off. No important eastern colley 
would welcome him as chief speaker on ; 
important occasion. It would be impossible t 
countenance the man without countenancing 
his religious opinions, because they are by al! 
odds his most conspicuous feature. As a sim 
ple matter of expediency the Kansas University 
people were justified in vetoing their law stud- 
ents’ proposal. 


THE SENIORS want to have commencemvnt 
modernized at Amherst. The custom there 
has been to have the eight members of the 
graduating class who stood highest in schola 
ship deliver orations on Commencement Day. 
The eight men who would be speakers this 
year have joined their brethren in asking fo 
the abatement of all undergraduate oratory at 
Commencement and for the substitution in 
place of it of an address by some pro 
fessional orator of ability and standing. A 
change of this sort has lately been made at 
Yale, and it would seem likely to commen 
itself to most contemporary intelligences. The 
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human heart is indeed hard, and affliction 
sometimes does it good, and no doubt the dis- 
cipline of sitting under eight successive about- 
tograduate speakers has been spiritually 
blessed to some of Amherst’s backers. Still 
the opinion that Commencement Day is fitter 
for edification than for mortification and dis- 
cipline has a good deal of basis, and it is not 
surprising that it gains favor with the rising 


generation. 


\ ponor, whose identity has not been dis- 
covered, has furnished President Gates of 
Amherst with money to pay for a short series 
of lectures by men in public life on subjects of 
public and political interest. Dr. Depew is to 
legin the course by telling about the responsi- 
bility of lawyers for promoting international 
arbitration. Someone else will follow with an 
wldress on the Monroe Doctrine, and a third 


speaker is to concern himself with municipal 


reform. 


Tue auTHORITIES at Amherst have begun 
to draw the lines tighter on all the student 
organizations. Regulations have been adopted 
which prohibit engagements for games or 
entertainments of any sort by any student 
body, which have not first been submitted to a 
committee of the faculty. The purpose is to 
keep within proper bounds the activities of 
students in matters outside of their college 
work. Another new rule is that no student 
shall take part in any game or entertainment 
if his work is not satisfactory to the faculty. 
These are good rules, such as have been 
found expedient in several of the more pro- 
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gressive colleges. Wisely administered they 
will do good. 


WILLIAMS 18 in the throes of a moven 
for adopting the honor system in examinations 
On February 17, the students at a mass meet 
ing declared in favor of it, and the unde 
standing has been that if the students want 
it, and could agree on a satisfactory system, tly 
faculty would be glad to have it tried. 


IN THE first contest for the championship of 
the New England Intercollegiate Debating 
League, Boston University beat Wesleyan 
on its own ground, by a vote of two judges | 
Aidit. one. Place of debate, Middlesea, Conn. ; su 
ject: “Should the United States Own and 
Control the Nicaragua Canal’” Boston took 
the negative. 


THE RESOURCES of Dartmouth as set fort! 
her latest catalogue are 563 students, 47 
instructors, 8,500 graduates, and property 
the value of $1,500,000. 

The college has bought from Hiram Hite! 
cock land in the northwestern part of the tow: 
extending from Main street to the Connecti 
River. A new street to be called Webste: 
avenue is to be opened through it to the river 
and lots fronting on it are being sold to pro- 
fessors and fraternities for their houses. 


THE PLANS for the new buildings of 


University of New York provide for a coll £ 


close on the eastern end of the new site, forn d 
by five dormitories and a dining hall arranged 
around a court 250 feet wide by 300 long 
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The first dormitory, 150 feet long and four 
stories high is to be completed if possible by 
the opening of the college year next fall. 


Av rue Howard Club dinner in New York, 
on February 21, President Eliot paid some dis- 
tinguished compliments to President Low of 
Columbia, as to whom he said: 

\ new influence has lately been brought to bear, and 

g one. It is the uniting of the colleges in 
iwht and action, and to this end the influence of 
sident Seth Low has been great. You may be sure 

President Seth Low—if he lives for the next 
twenty-five years—will accomplish great things for 
ition in America. He has already introduced a 
t helpful harmony between the colleges and second- 


iry schools that is constantly increasing in its valuable 

Dr. Eliot is not a person who lets his emo- 
tions run away from him, and when he does 
pay compliments they are apt, as in this case, to 
be justified by an ample showing of merit and 


achievement. 


\ RECENT 1TEM of Columbia news, dated 
Ke bruary 8, reads : 

he university flag was again at half mast this week 
m account of the death of the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers, a trustee of the college. 

A university flag has its uses and seems 
rather a praiseworthy bit of equipment. 


Tue CorNELL men of New York had so 
successful a dinner at the Waldorf on Febru- 
ary 27 that the Cornell Club was encouraged 
to try to enlarge its membership. There are 


nearly 900 Cornell graduates living in or 
very near New York, and there are believed to 
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be five or six hundred more who might help to 
house the club and strengthen it. The secre- 
tary of the club is Mr. E. C. Bailey, of 152 
Nassau street. 


ITHACA 18 one of the places where the mem- 
ory of George William Curtis is kept green. 
There are three Curtis debating clubs at Cor 
nell for seniors, juniors, and sophomores. They 
join annually in celebrating Curtis’s birthday. 
They are good at keeping birthdays at Ithaca 
Besides Curtis’s day, they keep Founder's 
day, with formal ceremonies every year, aud 
the students are also coming to pay informal 
but appreciative attention to the birthday of 
Mr. Sage, which falls on the 31st of January 
Mr. Sage is 82 years old, and has given mor 
time, and even more money to Cornell than 
Ezra Cornell himself. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN went South in Feb 
ruary to make an address at New Orleans, and 
attend the annual convention of school super- 
intendents of the United States at Jackson 
ville. It puzzles the ignorant observer to 
guess how any considerable number of schoo! 
superintendents could manage to be in Jack- 
sonville on February 18. Still the convention 
had to be held somewhere, and every place 
would be remote from the places that are far 
away from it. 


SOME LIVE book worms were lately found in 
a sixteenth century edition of Dante in the 
Cornell Library, and Professor Comstock, of 
the bug department of the university, has bred 
from them very successfully, and is ready to 
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supply the trade either with eggs, beetles, or 
fully developed worms. 


Ir 18 alleged that undergraduate Cornell 
tends to develop an aristocracy of wealth, which 
flaunts itself in gay attire and flocks largely by 
itself. That's the way of the world, and can’t 
be helped. The men who suffer most from ex- 
clusiveness are commonly the men who exclude. 
It checks their development. 


THERE ARE to be great diggings at Corinth 
this spring. The American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens has got a concession from 
the Greek Government which authorizes them 
to excavate for ten years on shares. The 
school wants $10,000 to begin work with, and 
anyone who wishes to contribute may send his 
check to Prof. C. E. Norton of Harvard, or to 
President Low of Columbia. 


PRINCETON is making earnest preparations 
for her sesqui-centennial ; the list of commit- 
tees is complete; the president and Professor 
West went westward in February to rouse the 


occidental graduates, and Professors Marquand 


and Fine have gone to Europe to invite the 
attendance of sundry eminent European doc- 


tors, 


Proressor Hatcuer of Princeton will miss 
the sesqui-cent. He has sailed for Patagonia 
with Mr. Peterson, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, of New York, to look the 
country over, make the acquaintance of the 
Tehuelche Indians, collect fossils, skeletons, 
vegetation, animals, and anything else that is 
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not carefully secured to the bed-rock of the 
country. They expect to be gone about a 
year. 


HARVARD is paying attention these days to 
its scientific school, and spending money to 
bring it up to a high standard of efficiency. 
Professor Shaler has taken a lively interest in 
it and so has Professor Hollis, who was trans. 
planted into its faculty from the Engineer 
Corps of the Navy. 


THE TRUSTEES of the Peabody Museum have 
petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature for 
authority to transfer the property they hold to 
Harvard College. 


THE FiRsT report of the secretary of the 
Harvard Class of 1894 contains an interesting 
item. He asked his classmates, by circular, 
certain questions, among others whether, while 


in college they had gone to prayers regularly. 


Twenty men answered, “ regularly” ; 


“ often” , 239, “ oceasionally ” ; 22, “ rarely”; 
42, *never,”’ and 15 either were not heard 
from or failed to answer that particular ques- 
tion. A remarkably good showing that for 
voluntary prayers. 


THERE WERE other things in President 
Elliott’s Harvard dinner speech besides his 
allusion to President Low that were worth 
quoting. He said: 


In thirty years Harvard has increased four times, in 
ten it has more than doubled, and in one year it has 
increased more than 10 per cent. Can we get 4! 
notions of what the forees of this growth are’ 
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believe that there are moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
reasons for this growth. 

For colleges, as for States, the prime source of pro- 
gress and of power lies in individual liberty. That 
liberty exists in the highest degree in Harvard, both 
for the students and the teachers, and liberty for the 
teachers is very important. They have liberty of speech, 
liberty of thought, and liberty of method. As Harvard 
in the Revolution was the hotbed of sedition, so it is 
now the hotbed of free thought It is also the center 
of religious toleration. 

And again, we have frankly abandoned that old 
notion of uniformity of power and possessions. That is 
mpossible in Harvard, and from inequality of powers 
resulting from inequality of possession comes the best 
power. We strive to have our society at Harvard so 
modeled that a capable man can get up. Gentle man- 
ners, too, consistent with force, steadiness, and vigor, 
we strive after. We want the gentleness of a womanly 
woman combined with the force and decision of the 
most manly man. These are some of the elements that 


have resulted in our great growth. 


THE PROPOSAL to shorten the college course 
to three years is much discussed at Harvard now. 
It was this that Mr. Joseph Choate touched on 
in his Harvard dinner speech when he said : 


One of the great problems we are now considering 
show we can bring our boys earlier into the real busi- 
ness of life. A young man now entering a profession 
begins when he is 27 or 28 years old, and if by 30 he 
sable to support a wife, he has succeeded marvelously. 
I hope something better can be done. But don’t break 
ip the classes. Squeeze it out of the preparatory 


schools, vacations are too long. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


Mr. Wiiuiam Buarkis, Harvard '66, Har 
vard’s ideal strong man, prefaced his remarks 
at a smoke talk in Cambridge by accountiny 
the difference between ancient and modern 
athletics. Those of to-day are inferior. The 
more brain, the more physical exercise is needed 
Washington was away above the average as an 
all-around athlete. Mr. Blaikie measured Was); 
ington’s suit once and found his chest measured 
over 44 inches. He could jump 23 feet, and 
had a remarkable physique. Physical cond 
tion has everything to do with a man’s mental 
condition. The greatest men in history to-day 
are fellows of tremendous physique. Gladstone 
and Bismarck have taken vigorous exercise for 
the last forty years, and are still hearty. To 
choose a crew from the great men in history, 
also men of muscle, we should take : 

Bow, Oliver Cromwell; 2, Duke of Wel! 
ington; 3, Washington; 4, Lincoln; 
Napoleon ; 6, Bismarck; 7, Peter the Great ; 
stroke, Julius Cwsar. 


Tue BacueLtor would prefer not to hav 


Napoleon in the beat as he was too short. \t 


all events he should have been put in the bow 


THE FOLLOWING officers of the tri-collegiat: 
baseball league have been elected: R. R. Rol- 
lins, Amherst, president ; R.W. Root, Williams, 
vice-president; B. W. Couch, Dartmouth. 
second vice-president; R. H. James, Dart- 
mouth, secretary and treasurer. J. J. Braily, 
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of Hartford, last year’s umpire, was again 
chosen to officiate. 


THE SCHEDULE for the season is as follows : 
May 6, Williams vs. Amherst, at Amherst ; 
May 15 and 16, Amherst vs. Dartmouth, at 
Hanover; May 20, Amherst vs. Williams, at 
Williamstown ; May 22 and 23, Dartmouth vs. 
(mherst at Amherst; May 30, Amherst rvs. 


Williams, at Williamstown; June 5 and 6, 
Williams vs. Dartmouth, at Hanover: June 
12 and 18, Dartmouth vs. Williams, at Wil- 
liamstown; June 20 and 25, Amherst vs. Wil- 


liams, at Williamstown. 


Here's A wonder at Bowdoin: 


In last term’s test by the Sargent system he showed 
i. total strength of 1,121.8 and a condition of 526.1. 
his week he placed his total at 1,302 and his condi- 

, at 707. The man who shows a total strength of 
() and a condition of 200 is considerably above the 

rage. Young Godfrey always keeps himself in fine 

ysieal condition, but he has not trained especially for 
test. 

llis great strength is inherited, and his brother, the 

e Henry P. Godfrey, Bowdoin ’91, held the Bowdoin 

| State records before him. 

Mr. Godfrey, who was 18 years old two weeks ago, 

6 ft. 4 in. in height, and is finely proportioned. His 
seight is 190. He fittted for college at the Bangor 
High School, and is from one of the leading families of 
the Queen City. He took an active part in athletics 

re. and was captain of the team winning the Maine 
Interscholastie championship. He is interscholastic 
harpion of Maine in the shot and hammer, having a 
record of 35 ft. 7 in. in the former, and 101 ft. in the 
tter, and in these sports he promises to be a strength 
for Bowdoin. He played guard on the Bangor foot- 
ball team, but his parents are opposed to his playing 
while in college. Mr. Godfrey stands well in scholar- 
ship, and is very popular with his classmates. 
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Ir sEEMS good and quite appropriate that 
Annapolis should be represented by a crew, and 
this year the Naval Academy will have an 
eight-oared crew, and has already arranged the 
following races: 

May 6, Baltimore Athletic Club, two miles; 
May 16, University of Pennsylvania freshmen, 
two miles; May 23, Columbia Athletic Club, of 
Washington, one mile; May 30, Potomac Boat 
Club, of Washington, one and a half miles. 

If * Josh’ Hartwell were down there coach 
ing their football team now, he could do a 
good deal for them in teaching them how to 
to use the sweeps. 

THE COLOR of golf balls is exciting quite a 
deal of interest lately. Hunter has brought 
one from Scotland of the kind used by Morris 
in the old days before the gutta-percha ball was 
invented. This is called a feather ball. It is 
a trifle smaller than the modern ball, and co, 
ered with white leather, stitched in quarters 
It is a very lively ball, and may have cause: 
some of the long drives which are on record of 
those old days. The red ball is used now on 
snow-covered courses where a white ball cannot 
be seen. A ball is now made of pure whit 
throughout, so that there is no need to have it 
repainted. This is a recent Scottish invention 


Tue Yate University crew is hard at 
work, Captain Treadway and Bob Cook doing 
most of the coaching, although “ Billy” Ives, 
* Al” Cowles, and “ Josh” Hartwell have been 
up, and Percy Bolton is expected before long 


In addition to the "Varsity candidates, there 


are 24 men training for the freshmen crew 
Goetchius and Rogers have them in charge. 
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THe RANK of the tennis players as given in 
the Tennis Bulletin is as follows: 
Fred Hovey, champion. Owes a quarter 15. 


] arned, Chase, and Howland, second class. Evens. 


Robert Wren, Carrf/ Neel, and Hobard. Given a 


quarter 15 
Class 4. Richard Stevens, one-half 15. 
Class 5. A. E. Foote, Cc R. Budlong, three-fourths 


Class 6. C. E. Sands, V.G. Hall, 8. C. Millet, R. N. 
Wilson, Jr., A. H. S. Post, M. D. Smith, F. K. Ward, 
James Terry, E. P. Fischer, A. W. Post, G. W. Lee, 
Evarts Wrenn, George L. Wrenn, M. L. Whitman, L. 
E. Ware, 15. 

Class 7. J. F. Foulkes, J. P. Paret, J. F. Talmedge, 

Hardy, J. D. E. Jones, S. D. Reed, W. L. Jennings, 

L. Williston, 15%. 

Class 8. E. A. Crowninshield, J. A. Kyerson, 8. W. 

Moorehead, C. Tate, Jr., J. C. Davidson, A. Cod- 
nan, Jr., Seott Griffin, J. B. Read, S. G. Thompson, 

F. Davis, T. S. Beckwith, G. C. Hinckley. D. M. 

uider, one-half 30. 

Class 9. S. F. Wise, G. P. Herrick, H. B. Bartows 

M. Miles, Jr., J. F. Hobart, Holeomb Ward, Ewing 

tile, S. Henshaw, R. C. Sands, H. E. Avery, three- 

irths 30. 


THOSE WHO object to our college sports as 
leading to betting have no idea of the preva- 
lence of the custom across the water. One 
paper speaks : 

The moral turpitude of a nation is indicated by the 
ippearance the other day of the following question in 
in examination paper submitted to the students of that 
taid and solemn institution, the University of London : 
‘Three men runa race and odds are offered against 

em of 2to 1, 3 to1, and 4 to 1, respectively. How 
much should a person lay upon them respectively, so 
is to win three pounds five shillings in any event ?” 

Perhaps our universities will some day come 
to such a point, but it is rather doubtful. 
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BoaTING SEEMS to be attracting the atten 
tion of philanthropists more than anything «|. 
in college sports to-day. Mr. Gould’s gift to 
Columbia has hardly grown cold when the «: 
nouncement is made that Geo. Edw. Wyckofi 
has presented Cornell with a special building 
for the training of crews, which is to contain « 
rowing tank and a large crew-room. The esti 
mated cost of the new improvement is $8,00)). 


THE most striking feature of the meeting of 
the I. A. A. A. A. was the proposal of M: 
McIntosh that representatives of the warring 
factions of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Pennsylvania step up before the chair and shak« 


hands. President Kendrick, of the University 


of Pennsylvania, immediately suppressed Mv. 
McIntosh with the remark that he was out of 
order. But that doesn’t mean that the parties 


will not follow Mr. McIntosh's suggestion at 
some future date. 

The other important matters treated at th: 
meeting were the adoption of the following 
resolution, and the report of the Graduate 
Committee in regard to an alliance with tl 
A. A. U.: 

Resolved, That inasmuch as this associa- 
tion is the Intercollegiate Association of Ama- 
teur Athletes of America, and is always ready 
and willing to admit to membership any college 
which shows the desire to foster athletics and 
develop athletic teams, we deem it injudicious 
to enter into competition with any other inter- 
collegiate association. 

First.—All meetings of the A. A. U. and 
the I. A. A. A. A. shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation by not more than four delegates or 
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duly appointed alternates, or such delegates 
having collectively one vote. 

Second.—From among these delegates one 
shall be chosen to be a member of the Board 
of Governors of the A. A. U., who shall have 
voice, vote, and privilege equal to the other 
members of said Board upon all matters com- 
ing before them. 

Third.—All members of the A. A. U. clubs 
entering in collegiate or intercollegiate games 
shall be governed by the rules of the I. A. A. 
\. A., but members of associate colleges enter- 

\. A. U. games shall be governed by the 
rules of the A. A. U. 

Fourth.—These articles of alliance shall be 
terminable by either party on thirty days’ 
notice, 

Far more interesting, however, to the colle- 
gians is the fact that the bicycle races are to be 
separate from the rest of the programme, and 
rua off at a separate time and place. The 
proposition to have a three-mile run was lost. 


Tue O_ympic games, to be held on the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the declaration of 
Greek independence, begin to look more and 


more like a festival, and less and less like rep- 


resentative athletic contests. The plan now 
comprises a grand celebration, with banquets 
to the numerous athletes, delegates, foreign 
squadrons, ete. An illumination of the great 
monuments of antiquity, a torchlight procession 
representing memorable scenes from Greek his- 
tory, both ancient and modern, a series of gala 
representations of the dramatic masterpieces of 
the world, beginning with a Sophoalean trag- 
edy and ending with Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” 
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Furthermore, a special Olympic ode by th 


modern Greek composer, Samaris, will be pro 


duced by a monster chorus and orchestra. A 
medal] is also to be struck and distributed, and 
special stamps issued. 

British and French Yacht Clubs, Turkish 
wrestlers, and German organizations are also 
spoken of as sure to come. It is true that th 
report includes American representatives, and 
American wrestlers are spoken of particular] 
Thus far, however, there seems to be littl 
interest, and still less prospect of any numbe: 
of representatives going from the United 
States. 

THE BOATING situation has developed along 
lines promising us even more sport than was 
anticipated. When the rumor became genera! 
that Yale was not to enter the four-cornered 
race, but was to challenge the winner of that 
match, all boating men gave up hope of there 
being anything that should increase the interest 
in the already arranged race. For there was 
as little chance of a race between the winners 
of the four-cornered race and Yale, as ther 
would have been between the winners of the 
Henley race last year and the defeated Cornell 
crew. There would have been no_possill 
advantage to be gained by the winners taking 
up a second gauntlet, and everyone at all posted 
knew at once the absurdity of counting upon 
such a second race. Now, however, the hori- 
zon looks very different. We shall have an 
exceedingly interesting four-cornered race, 
wherein Columbia, the winner of last year's 
triangular will try her old rival, Harvard, 
while Cornell will endeavor to wipe out the dis- 
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grace of last year’s defeat, and Pennsylvania 
will make a supreme effort to redeem herself 
in aquatic matters. In addition to this we shall 
be kept busy reading the bulletins of the con- 
dition and prospects of an American crew abroad 
once more, and finally be treated to a direct 
comparison of the Yale stroke with that from 
which it was originally adapted. 

And now that the die is cast and Yale is 
actually to send a crew to Henley a discussion 
of their chances is in order. For the average 
good Yale man, and in fact, for most others, 
the fact that Bob Cook is to take care of the 
youngsters through their training is enough. 
Bob doesn’t often get beaten and if he thinks 
a Yale crew can win at Henley that very thing 
goes far to make us all think so too. For all 
that, with Cornell’s experiment in mind we 
know that the Yale eight will have a deal to 
contend with first and last. Primarily the Yale 
school of boating has been a four-mile school. 
All her traditions are built upon that for a 
foundation, and the Henley course is only a 
mile and a quarter. But has it not been 
repeatedly stated in the past few years that the 
Harvard crew was being trained to row a fast 
half-mile, to get ahead at no matter what 
expenditure of power, no matter how high they 
had to put the stroke, and then trust to nerve 
to stay ahead? And then when we all of us 
went to New London to see—at any rate—that 
killing first half-mile, hasn’t Yale been very 
much * in it” and could they not have won at 


almost any point, even at a mile and a quarter? 


One or two races have been moderately close 
for that distance, but not the majority. There 
are naturally worshippers of all schools of 
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rowing, the professional, the Courtney, the 
Cook, the Bancroft, the Storrow, the Ward. 
ete., etc., but the lines are not distinctly drawn 
as will be seen from a discussion a few pages 
later. But most of us call the Cornell style 
the fast stroke and the Cook method the slow 
stroke. The real devotee of the slow stroke 


claims that if a man will row it correctly bh 


need never go above say thirty-four or thirty 
six, even if the race be but amile. The actual 
pace of his boat will be sufficient to defeat. 
in that distance, the exponent of the fast stroke 
The man who believes firmly in the fast stroke. 
on the other hand, maintains that, properly 
trained, the men may keep up the shuttle-lik 
action and propel their shell faster even for 
four miles than the slower stroked boat can go 
The general public, owing to Cornell's doub 
defeat last year, and to Yale’s long succession 
of victories at New London, believes in the 
slow stroke. But to the man who goes deeper 
into the matter there soon appear many strang: 
things which he had never suspected, and the 
singular part of it all is likely to be that after 
he has discussed the matter with enthusiastic 
followers, or even the teachers themselves, of 
the various systems, he finds them not nearly 
so far apart as at one point in his investigations 
he was led to believe. And then he sits him- 
self down and concludes that there is still more 
behind it all, and perhaps he has a right to the 
suspicion that the best teachers of the art have 
in their explanations to him failed to lay an) 
stress upon the real key-note of their success, 
but have harped carefully upon the main fea- 
tures, which when studied are found to belong 
to all the schools alike. A singular instance 
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of this may be found in a rather general dis- 


cussion which took place a short time ago 


regarding the merits of strokes. Mr. Garnett 
treated of college rowing and handled the 
English stroke rather harshly—his exact lan- 
guage being as follows : 


In the English or Bancroft stroke the body and legs 
are not in the best position for applying all their power 
when the oar strikes the water. With the peculiar rig- 
ging of the boat it is necessary, in order that the oar 
should enter the water at the proper distance back of 
the pins, to swing the body far forward of a natural 
and comfortable position. Of course one can get used 
to that, but the evil is not eradicated. The stomach 
and chest muscles must always be somewhat cramped. 
rhe body is not in a position of perfect tension, and, 
therefore, the best possible purchase upon the oar cannot 
be had. Now, as the seat is not moved until the body 
is snapped up from the loins, almost all the work at 
the beginning of the stroke must develop upon the 
back and shoulders. Of course the legs are utilized in 
this portion of the stroke, but rather after the manner 
of stationary-seat rowing, to enable the oarsman to get 
a purchase on his oar. The rigging of the boat will 
not permit the best possible use of the legs. Until the 
seat is moved, it will be seen, it is impossible for them 
to exert much power. 

In the next part of the stroke the legs come to the 
back’s relief, and in turn are forced to bear the burden. 
The shortness of the slide, and the fact that the body 
rests heavily upon the seat (and rests as it should 
directly against the stretcher, and opposite to the water's 
resistance ) enable the legs to shirk much of the work 
their powerful muscles should be called upon todo. As 
the back had retired from active duty after reach- 
ing the position a little back of the perpendicular, and 
the legs have been deprived of much of their power, 
we must look elsewhere for the lauded virtues of the 
Baneroft stroke. And it will not be an easy task to 
find them, for what power there is in this system of 
rowing has been expended when the hands are brought 


into the chest. Here, it will be noticed, the elbows are 
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drawn in close to the sides to enable the arms and 
shoulders to exert more force at the end of the strok¢ 
But, as the hands are brought into the chest in an 
upward direction (and not in a straight line), with th. 
idea of a quick and easy “shoot,” rather than of a strong 
finish, the last portion of the stroke is decidedly weak 
And this is made still more patent by the position of 
the oar, as it passes the right angle to the pins. It 
well known, or it should be if it is not, that unk 
there is a great deal of power in the oaras it swee) 
past the right angle to the boat, the highest poss 
rate of speed cannot be attained. The oar is in pr 
ciple similar to the lever, and everyone knows that 
when the short arm of a lever passes the right ang!: 
the fulcrum the work is practically accomplished 
Now mark the position of the oarsman’s body and legs, 
as the oar passes the right angle. The legs are doing 
almost all the work, and that too, as we have seer 
rather gingerly. So much for the waste of power, and 
now for the still more egregious waste of time 

Notice the length of time the seat is stationary at 
the end of the stroke. While the hands are brought 
into the chest, show out again and the body is swung 
forward from the waist, the seat is motionless. | 
the time the hands reach the chest until the body rm 
sumes the position, the oar is in the air. Is this a wise 
economy of time? Moreover, the small amount of 
force in the end of the stroke being quite insufficient to 
preserve the boat’s momentum during the great length 
of time the oar is in the air, the result is, even in the 
most favorable weather, a halting, uneven motion 
Against a strong wind the boat almost stops between 
the strokes. Again, the diminished speed with which 
the boat is moving when the oar “ catches ” the water 
increases the water's resistance at the beginning of the 
stroke——at a time when the body and oar are not in 
the best position for overcoming such resistance. N« 
argument is necessary to prove that the same amount 
of power should be exerted throughout the stroke, and 
that the boat should be kept jumping while the oar 
in the air. These desirable ends the Bancroft strok: 
conspicuously fails to accomplish. 

The reason given for the unnecessarily slow 
of the slides 


” 


cover ”’ is that it prevents the “ rushing 
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and enables the oar to clear the wash of the oars 
behind. As will be shown, both of these laudable 
results can be obtained without a moment's waste of 
time. In every respect in which the English or Ban- 
croft stroke is wanting, the Storrow stroke, with one 
exception, is all that can be desired. And that is why 
the latter wins nowadays 

| believe in this case in two principles—the one 
good the other evil—the system of rowing introduced 
at Harvard in °85 and that time-honored relic of 


fetishism, the Bancroft, Bob Cook, or English stroke. 


To which Mr. J. Watson Taylor, of the 
Cambridge (England), crew had taken excep- 


tion, and he describes the present system. His 
description was published in a Cambridge 
paper. 


“This system,” Mr. Taylor says, “has scarcely any 
resemblance to the English system of rowing. The 
science of rowing has not remained in the state in 
which Mr. Cook found it in 1872. The progressive 
spirit of this century has shown itself in the science of 
rowing, and while Americans are ahead in the science 
of rigging, Englishmen are probably ahead in the 
science of rowing, on account of their superior leg- 
work. In 1885 Mr. Storrow paid a good deal of atten- 
tion to leg-work, with excellent results. Since then 
Yale has improved her leg-work, but not at the expense 
of other important principles. In the article referred 
to the English system of rigging is also incorrectly 
described. The play of the slide is less in England 
than in America. There is also a great difference in the 
yuild of the oars. Oxford uses oars with 3 feet 9 inches 
inboard length, Cambridge with 3 feet 10 inches inboard 
length. The extra length inboard must give greater 
power of leverage and a stronger finish. It certainly 
prevents any difficulty in keeping the button against 
the pin at both ends of the stroke—an important prin- 
ciple in watermanship. Rowing at Cambridge has for 
sixteen years been under the charge of Mr. Herbert 
Rhodes. The principles of his system are: The hands 
must shoot smartly away from the chest,as they release 


the body for the swing which actually (though not 
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theoretically) begins before the arms are perfectly 
straight. In any case, the swing begins before the 
slide, and carries the slide forward with it, both being 
slow and steady, especially the slide, and the forward 
movement, both of slide and body, must end at th: 
same moment. In the moving forward let the bod) 
be well balanced, the feet planted firmly against the 
stretcher, and the inside arm constantly moving against 
the oar and extending it. This will keep the butto: 
up. When fully forward, in which position the knees 
should be fully open to about the breadth of the chest, 
the oar, which ought to have been gradually coming to 
the water on the forward swing (the hand-pressur 
becomes lighter and lighter as it reaches over th: 
stretcher), must grip the water firm, square, and clean, 
the whole weight of the body being lifted onto it (not 
with a snap), off the stretcher, and from the thighs 
Almost, but not quite, at the same moment the legs 
begin their office. They drive, drive, drive the slick 
back and the oar through as the body swings, until 
toward the finish the knees are flattened down and th 
stroke is thus pressed in a firm, solid sweep right home 
onto the chest, the outside hand of elbow being swung 
past the side of the shoulders rowed back. The pres 
sure is not relaxed for a moment, since the finish is the 
most important part of the whole stroke. For a good 
solid finish, a steady swing, a firm beginning, and 
a hard stroke. The slide is distributed throughout th: 
stroke—not wasted in one short, snappy shove. 

“The great superiority of this system is on thi 
recover. The poise of the trunk is free, open, and 
erect. The oar is feathered with the wrists ; the hands 
are shot away at once in the same plane with the arms, 
and with the assistance of the powerful muscles of the 
shoulder, while the arms quickly resume their proper 
place. The ease and rapidity of these actions increase 
the speed and control the equilibrium. The muscles 
are exerted equally, and the erect trunk permit th: 


’ 


lungs to be filled with deep draughts of air.’ 


Anyone who for a moment supposes that the 
Cook stroke or the Yale stroke has remained 
stationary for the last twenty years, or even for 
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the last three, is no judge of rowing. In fact, 
it would be as foolish to believe this as 
to believe that the Yale game of football is 
identical with that of five years ago. Mr. 
Cook is a coach of parts, and he has kept pace 
with the march of things in the aquatic line, 
with the result that his crews usually finish 
well ahead. Nor will he radically alter the 
principles of his teachings because the race at 
Henley is a short one. He will quicken the 
stroke at certain points and his men will lug 
harder than ever through the stroke after hav- 
ing dropped into the water those eight blades 
and anchored them, and all we can say is that 
we wish they were going up against the Oxford 
or Cambridge ‘varsity over four miles on the 
American Thames next year. 

As to the abuse of playing in summer nines, 
the following letters show that the reform has 


begun, and are worthy of preservation : 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ) 
CAMBRIDGE, January 22, 1896. 5 

My Dear Str: The Harvard Athletic Committee 
has had to deal with the question of summer nines in 
connection with the amateur rule. We, or rather our 
predecessors (the question has not come up this year), 
have held that acceptance of payment of expenses in 
any form disqualifies a man from competing. Two 
cases were thus decided two years ago. I think we 
have never actually disqualified a man, both the per- 
sons in question having proved that they paid their own 
expenses. 

If a man actually received compensation in any form 
he certainly cannot complain of disqualification, because 
he comes within the already existing amateur rule. 

Such investigations as the application of the amateur 
rule to such case involves, are, I think, unsatisfactory. 
[t is very hard to prove a case of infraction, and 
equally hard to act on mere suspicion. I think our 
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committee would be glad to cojperate with the other 
colleges, or with Pennsylvania alone, in absolutely for- 
bidding the practice of playing on what we understand 
are the watering-place summer nines. Of course, care 
would have to be taken in framing such a rule, not to 
cut students off from playing where they were bona fide 
spending the summer, and, as the rule would state a 
new principle, it would not be fair to make it apply to 
the past. 

I shall be very glad to hear what you do in the mat 
ter. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Beaves, Jr 


Princeton, February 3, 1896 
Dear Prof. White : 

In accordance with your request, I send you a résumé 
of the steps taken by our committee to regulate th 
participation by our students in the games of outside 
athletic oganizations. In March, 1892, it was re- 
solved that: No student who desires to represent 
Princeton College in inter-collegiate sports of any kind 
is permitted to contest in athletic games as a repre- 
sentative of any outside athletic organization, whatso- 
ever. 


The immediate purpose of this rule was to put a stop 


to the student custom, then quite general, of joiming 
city athletic clubs in order to take part in their con- 
tests. It was not understood to apply to summer ball 
playing. 

But in 1893 the committee determined to make this 
application of the rule and forbade students, under pen- 
alty of forfeiting the right to represent Princeton in 
inter-collegiate sports, to become members of such 
summer ball teams as those representing Cape May 
and Atlantic City, which made a practice of paying the 
expenses of their members during a considerable por- 
tion of the summer. On the other hand, occasional 
games with an athletic club in the neighborhood of a 
student’s place of residence were not prohibited, pro- 
vided the student received no other compensation than 
his necessary expenses. 

Finally, in July of last summer the committee 
resolved in future to allow no student to represent 
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Princeton in inter-collegiate sports who, after receiving 
notice of the committee’s action, should represent in its 
games, any permanent athletic organization which 
receives gate money, or who should receive for his ser- 
vices in any game, compensation other than his fare to 
and from the place of the game. 

It should be added, however, that the committee did 
not succeed until fall, in getting notice of this rule to 
all of the students who may compete for positions on 
this year’s baseball nine. 

Very truly yours, 


H. B. Fine. 


Tue Cornecy UNIVERSITY, 
Irnaca, N. Y., January 23, 1896. 
Dr. William White, 10 Rittenhouse Square, Philadel- 
phia. 

My Dear Mr. Wurre: In answer to your kind 
favor of the 20th inst., received yesterday, | am glad 
to be able to tell you definitely what you want to 
know. 

Your letter was referred to Prof. H. 8S. White, our 
advising member of the baseball committee, who has 
given me the following rules covering the points of 
inquiry in your letter. These rules have been adopted 
by our athletic council, our athletic authority, and are 
absolutely and minutely enforced : 

No person shall be qualified to be a member of a 
University team who comes to the University without 
the intention of remaining at least one year, or who 
receives any remuneration or consideration of any sort 
for his services. 

No person shall be eligible to represent Cornell 
University as an athlete, either individually or as a 


member of any team, who has been engaged in any 


branch of athletics for any compensation apart from 


necessary traveling expenses incurred while a mem- 
ber of any permanent amateur organization in con- 
nection with occasional contests away from home. 

The application of these rules throws out from our 
nine this season one of our men who played last sum- 
mer at Atlantic City where, I think, one or two of your 
boys played also. We should apply this rule in case 
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of men who played with such teams as that of Coopers 
town, etc. 

Under these rules, we are obliged to lose both 
our pitchers. 

1 am glad you have the matter under considerat 
and I am sure it will receive at the hands of 
Governing Board the treatment from an amateur stand 
point, that such matters always do receive at Per 
sylvania. Very cordially yours, 


E. Hitrencock, Jr 


New Haven, Conn., ’ 
315 York Street, January 21, 1896. , 
My Dear Mr. Wuire: In reply to yours 
yesterday, duly received, I would say that if a ma 
accepted his expenses to play on a summer nine, | 
played for his living, and by that act forfeited his tit! 
of amateur. 
At Yale, I know of no such cases. If there ha 
been any, I think I should have heard of them 
Sincerely yours, 


KE. L. Ricuarps 


MANAGER MILLER, of the New Haven bas: 


ball nine, has arranged the following games for 
the season : 


May 16, Princeton at Princeton; May 25, 
Princeton at New Haven; May 27, University 
of Chicago at New Haven; June 3, University 
of Vermont at New Haven; June 6, Princeton 
at Princeton; June 13, Princeton at New 
York; June 23, Princeton at New Haven. 

On the Easter trip two games have been ar 
ranged with the University of Virginia, and 
one each with the University of North Carolina 
and Georgetown University. On May 13 th 
Varsity nine will play a team made up of Yale 
graduates who formerly pliyed on the regula 
team. 

Manager J. J. Elliott, of the Princeton 
Baseball Association, gave out the following 
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schedule of games to be played by the Prince- 
ton team during the coming season : 

March 28, Rutgers at Princeton; April 1, 
Hobart at Princeton; April 3, University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville ; April 4, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson at Richmond ; April 6, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Charlotte, N. C.; 
April 7, Georgetown at Washington; April 
10, Boston at Princeton ; April 11, New York 
at New York: April 15, Lafayette at Prince- 
ton; April 18, Pennsylvania State College at 
Princeton; April 22, Dickinson College at 
Princeton; April 25, Orange Athletic Club at 
Orange; April 29, Lehigh at Princeton. 

May 2, Cornell at Ithaca; May 6, Manhat- 
tan College at New York; May 7, Lawrence- 
ville at Princeton ; May 9, Harvard at Prince- 
ton; May 13, Lafayette at Easton; May 16, 
Yale at Princeton ; May 20, University of Vir- 
ginia at Princeton; May 23, Yale at New 
Haven; May 27, Cornell at Princeton; May 
30, Harvard at Cambridge. 

June 3, Orange A. C. at Princeton; June 6, 
Yale at Princeton ; June 10, Harvard at Prince- 
ton; June 13, Yale at New York; June 18, 
Harvard at Cambridge; June 20, Oritani 
Field Club at Hackensack; June 23, Yale at 
New Haven; June 27, Harvard at New York 


in case of a tie. 


Manager Sanders of the Harvard University 


baseball nine has arranged the following 
schedule : 

April 13, at Boston with a picked nine, 
Harry Wright benefit; April 16, open; April 
18, Brockton at Brockton; April 20, Newton 
A. A. at Newton; April 21, Bangor at Cam- 
bridge; April 23, Pawtucket at Cambridge; 


SS 
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April 25, Dartmouth at Hanover; April 28, 
Dartmouth at Cambridge; April 29, Dart 
mouth at Cambridge; May 2, Williams at 
Williamstown; May 5, Brown at Cambridge ; 
May 7, Holy Cross at Worcester; May 9, 
Princeton at Princeton ; May 11, Amherst at 
Cambridge ; May 13, Williams at Cambridge ; 
May 16, Cornell at Ithaca; May 18, Newton 
A. A. at Cambridge; May 20, Brown at Provi 
dence ; May 23, Pennsylvania at Philadelphia; 
May 27, Amherst at Amherst; May 28, Penn- 
sylvania at Cambridge ; May 30, Princeton at 
Cambridge ; June 1, Newton A. A. at New- 
ton; June 3, Brown at Providence; June 6, 
Pennsylvania at Cambridge ; June 10, Prince- 
ton at Princeton; June 13, Cornell at Cam 


bridge ; June 14, Brown at Cambridge ; June 


18, Princeton at Cambridge; June 20, Cornell 
neutral grounds; June 23, Pennsylvania at 
Cambridge; June 27, Princeton neutral 
grounds. 


Tue Witiiams CoLiece BasEBALL Asso- 
CIATION has elected B. F. Whitney, °97, of 
Waukegan, Ill., scorer, and he will become 
manager next year. The season’s schedule has 
been adopted as follows : 

April 17, Wesleyan at Middletown; April 1+, 
Yale at New Haven; April 22, Holyoke Athle 
tics at Williamstown; April 25, Holy Cross at 
Worcester; May 2, Harvard at Cambridge ; 
May 16, Holy Cross at Williamstown; May 
22 and 23, Dartmouth at Williamstown; May 
27, Cuban Giants at Williamstown; May 3, 
Amherst at Williamstown; May 5 and 6, 
Dartmouth at Hanover; May 18, Yale at 
Williamstown; May 20, Amherst at Amherst ; 
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May 25, Amherst at Williamstown. Games 
with Amherst and Dartmouth will be champion- 


ship contests. 


Ir 18 a pleasure to all lovers of football to 
know that the University Athletic Club have 
consented, at the request of several of the 
universities most prominent in the sport, to take 
up the problem of reconciling the two divergent 
sets of rules, or rather, making a revision of 
the rules they recommended two years ago. 
This is but the beginning, too, we hope, of 
greater action on the part of this club, whose 
position in the college athletic world is such as 
to lead us to look to it for great assistance in 
simplifying many of the problems that from 
time to time harass and threaten to upset the 


college world. 


| 
/ 
| 


ke TS a A 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“Ir you see it in the Sun it’s so.” Th 
Sun of March 10 contained a virile, manly edi 
torial a column in length, which began as fo! 
lows : 

A little honest indignation lends additional vigor | 
Theodore Roosevelt's remarkable article on the Monro 
Doctrine in the March number of Tuk BacnELor o1 
Arts. He has undoubtedly chosen that ably co 
ducted magazine as the vehicle of his remarks, for thy 
reason that it reaches a numerous body of college grad 
uates and undergraduates who have recently been in 
structed from more than one seat of learning that it is 
in bad form for educated men to be too distinetly and 
frankly American in their ideas and utterances 

The Evening Post of March 9 says: 

Mr. Roosevelt furnishes in an article in the last 
number of Tuk BACHELOR OF ARTS an amusing illus 
tration of the muddle-headed way in which they 
(Messrs. Lodge, Chandler, Morgan, and Roosevelt) did 
their work. 

Here, in two leading New York dailies, are the 
two opposing views of the Venezuelan question, 
based on the March leader in Toe BacnEeLor 

If these editorials will have the effect of 
bringing THe Bacue or to the notice of col 
lege men as their mouthpiece, we shall be mor 
than satisfied. It is our aim not merely to 
discuss college news, but matters of national 
import from the standpoint of college men. 

* * 


’ 

THE NEWSPAPERS have had rather conflict- 
ing statements about the way Yale will be 
treated at Henley. The members of the 
Leander Club will probably still retain a 
grudge against an American college crew for 
the Cornell race. A correspondent writes that 
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the Leanders and their friends went about 
Henley last year shouting “ Cornell—to Hell, 
Cornell!” imitating the college ery. Doubt- 
less there will be some opposition for Yale, 
but, on the whole, England shows a disposition 
to be friendly to America just now. By July 
this disposition possibly will have grown into 
a positive furore. If the Yale crew in England 
preserves its traditions of self-depreciation and 
modesty (devices doubtless used to court the 
tickle goddess Fortune ), the impression will be 
favorable, and if they win the English will be 
delighted. As we have previously pointed out 
in the BacnELor, an American crew will do 
well not to have its quarters too near the 
* Dammed Thames.’ The report is that their 
quarters will be near Henley. Mr. Corbin, in 
the BacnELoR for Ocotober last [Vol. L., No. 
5, pp- 594-5-6], pointed out how the Yale 
team of 1894 “lost from day to day” while 
training at Oxford, and how the first effect of 
the English atmosphere is to kill all nervous 
energy, a factor in making a plucky finish. 
Mr. Corbin says: ‘The great and irretrievable 
misfortune of the Yale team was that they did 
not take Mr. Jackson’s advice to shun Oxford. 
Their rivals went to Brighton, which has the 
most invigorating climate in England, journey- 
ing three times a week to London to take their 


exercise.” “Even the crews often leave 


Henley or Putney to spend the week-end there 


(at Brighton). . . . The experience of the 
Cornell crew was almost precisely similar. 

During the first week at Henley they 
covered the course in 7 min. 3 sec.” The best 
they could do in the trials after that was 7 min. 


14 see. 
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The Yale «caches will do well therefore to 
do nearly all their training here, and not spend 


more time than absolutely necessary at Henley. 


* * 
* 


By THE fault of the proof-reader Mr. §. 
McChesney Piper's exquisite poem, “ Discour- 
agement,” in the March number, appeared 
signed “S. McChesney Pope.” We wish to 
correct this mistake, and inform our con 
tributors that occasionally, when not typewrit- 
ten, MSS. will get themselves wrongly trans- 
lated in type. One of our more amusing 
blunders (they have luckily been few, so far) 
was to print in our list of Books Received, 
‘Plain and Solid Geometry.” A number of 
correspondents have had their little joke about 
this slip. By some, reference was made to the 
crude, early text-books of their childhood, when 
the Latin grammars were wholly in Latin, and 
the notes in Cooper’s Virgil were harder to de- 
cipher than the text, and contrast pointed out 
with the modern school books, where, at last, 
even geometry was made plain! 

* . * 

In OUR early school days we remember won- 
dering why Latin and Greek were not taught 
as French was taught in Fasquelle. Why did 
we not learn to talk a language? Those dread- 
ful rules in Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar, like the long definitions in the 
Shorter Catechism, were our boyhood’s //tes 
noirs; committing them to memory did us no 
good; they conveyed no meaning whatever. 
The modern school book simplifies the rule and 
assists the student’s reason—and in many 
schools he does actually learn to talk Latin, 
with the prounciation, as far as we know, of 
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Kikero himself. Professor Lawton’s little 
book, Art and Humanity in Homer, would 
have been an impossibility thirty years ago. 
We now take up Homer and Dante and Virgil, 
not for their ingenious grammatical construc- 
tions, but for their splendid, heroic power, and 
their finality of literary form. We read them 
as we do Shakespeare and the Bible and. other 
“ eyelic epics.”” 
* . . 

For THE benefit of many readers who want 
to know when the spring baseball games come 
off, we print the following : 

May 2—Princeton-Cornell at Ithaca. 

May 6—University of Pennsylvania-Cornell 
at ithaca. 

May 9.—Harvard at Princeton, University 
of Pennsylvania-Cornel] at Philadelphia. 

May 16—Harvard-Cornell at Ithaca. Yale 
at Princeton. 

May 23—Princeton-Yale at New Haven, 
Harvard-University of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia. 

May 27—Cornell at Princeton. 

May 30—Princeton-Harvard at Cambridge, 
University of Pennsylvania-Cornell at Ithaca. 

June 2—Cornell-University of Pennsylva- 


nia at Philadelphia. 


June 6—Yale at Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania-Harvard at Cambridge. 

June 10—Harvard at Princeton. 

June 13—Yale-Princeton at New York, 
Cornell-Harvard at Cambridge. 

June 18—Princeton-Harvard at Cambridge. 

June 23—University of Pennsylvania-Har- 
vard at Cambridge, Princeton-Yale at New 
Haven. 
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June 27—Harvard-Princeton on neutral 
grounds in case of tie in series. 
* 
7 
Tue Yate Library needs money.  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury asks for #1,000,000. He 


said in the }'ale Alumni Newa, recently : 


“ The present position of the Library of the 


University is very valuable, so far as it goes. 
I speak in this matter from very full and posi 


tive knowledge, for I have been on the Library 
Committee for a quarter of a century, and a 
large share of the purchases in the department 
of English literature have been made at my 
suggestion. But valuable as the Library is, 
so far as it goes, it does not go very far. The 
collection found here, amounting to about 225.- 
000 volumes, is undoubtedly a respectable one. 
As the works constituting it have been selected 
by successive generations of scholars, it is a 
particularly valuable one for its size. It forms 
indeed a splendid nucleus for a further exten- 
sion, which might speedily and easily make it 
take rank among the leading libraries of the 
world. But in spite of its supreme importance 
it has been the one department of the Univer- 
sity that has received the least attention from 
the vast majority of its graduates and friends. 
The gifts to it have been comparatively few, 
and generally small. 

** How does it compare with the libraries of 
other institutions? It is about half the size of 
Harvard's. The rank it still holds is due, 
however, to the long period in which its vol- 
umes have been accumulated. But unless 
means are speedily taken to strengthen its re- 
sources, it will soon fall behind several of its 


rivals. Many of the libraries of the other col- 
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leges of the country are growing at a much 
more rapid rate, adding at times from fifteen 
to twenty-five thousand volumes a year to their 
number. Some of them are receiving or form- 
ing valuable special collections. To them, in 
consequence, the best class of students must 
inevitably be attracted in a steadily increasing 
ratio. 

“One illustration out of many will suffice. 
The Dante collection at Cornell University 
brought together by the exertions of my friend, 
Willard Fiske, is now one of the best and 
largest in the world. The American scholar, 
who wishes to make an exhaustive study of 
Dante and his period, will therefore find it to 
his interest to go to Ithaca. I could give sev- 
eral other illustrations of the same nature.” 


* 7 
* 


BicYCLING HAS come to be so universal that 


it would seem the proper thing in railway 


companies to carry wheels as baggage without 
charge. A bill is being passed through the 
legislature fixing a regular rate charge. The 
railway men say on the question : 


Wheelmen throughout the United States have been 
very active in securing decisions of the courts that 
bieycles are vehicles, and are entitled to all the privi- 
leges of vehicles in the highways. 

Now, it would seem, if the bicycle is a vehicle, it 
could hardly be called a traveling-bag or a trunk, and 
that, therefore, it could not reasonably be looked upon 
as baggage, and I think it is unreasonable to ask the 
railroads to carry bicycles free as baggage. 

I find that several railroads are charging a nominal 
figure for carrying bicycles ; that they issue a regular 
ticket for them, so as to give the wheelman no trouble 
whatever in securing the transportation of his bicycle, 
and that the charge, for instance, for 35 miles or under, 
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is only 15 cents ; from 40 to 65 miles, 16 to 25 cents ; 
for 400 miles it is only $1. 

I have lately seen a letter on this subject from an 
English railway officer, addressed to a friend in New 
York, which states that the English clearing house, 
established by act of parliament, has fixed the tariff on 
bicycles at 12 cents for from 1 to 12 miles ; 18 cents, 
from 13 to 25 miles; 24 cents, from 26 to 50 miles 
36 cents, from 51 to 75 miles; 48 cents, from 76 to 
100 miles, and 84 cents from 201 to 250 miles. 

If a bicycle is entitled to the privilege of a carriage, 
as a vehicle, it certainly is not entitled to the privilege 
of a trunk, as baggage, and it would seem as probally 
90 per cent. of all the trips of wheelmen on the cars 
will be covered by the fifteen-cent charge now made by 
the railroads, that this was not an unreasonable rate, 
and as I am informed that a bicycle will take up the 
room of four trunks, it impresses me as being a very 
reasonable charge that the American roads have made, 
even more reasonable than the charge of the English 
railways, which charge is fixed by law. 


WE TAKE pleasure in printing the following 
letter, which explains itself. We shall be very 
glad to receive from some friend of co-education 
an article illustrating its real advantages. ur 
reviewer could only take Mr. Garland’s book, 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,as a truthful report 
of affairs as they exist in Wisconsin. We are 
glad to learn that Mr. Garland is not, in his 
book, absolutely exact: 

To the Editor of Tux Bacnevor or Arts. 

Dear Sir: In your March issue there is an interest 
ing review of Hamlin Garland’s novel, Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly, which betrays such an ignorance of Wester 
co-educational college life, and draws such alarming con- 
clusions from Mr. Garland’s deseriptions, that I am 
moved to protest. I think myself a competent witness, 
for the reason that I ama Harvard graduate, soaked 
in New England prejudices, who has taught at the 
University of Wisconsin, and made a garfue] study of 
the intellectual and social life of the place. 
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In the first place, I want to enter a caveat against 
Mr. Garland’s point of view. His well-known attitude 
of revolt against convention, his scorn and hatred for 
the social proprieties of the effete East, and his inability 
to distinguish between strength and mere coarseness, 
should render any statement of his, unsupported by 
other evidence, of doubtful accuracy. With his heroine 
one cannot quarrel, for an author is at liberty to make 
any one character as repulsive as he sees fit, but I wish 
to protest against the reviewer's considering hers a 
«“ wild, uncouth Wisconsin nature.” Wild and uncouth 
it may be, but why Wisconsin any more than Massa- 
chusetts or Tennessee ? Wisconsin country girls are no 
more likely to be barbarians than those of any other 
thinly-settled region, whatever Mr. Garland may be 
supposed to imply to the contrary. There is absolutely 
no excuse for laying the lustful emotions and impure 
imaginings of this Wisconsin girl to the credit of the 
West, rather than laying them at the door of Mr. 
Garland. 

The point of my protest, however, lies in my objec- 
tion to the reviewer's conclusions as to co-education at 
the University of Wisconsin. He thinks that “ passion 


is in the air,”’ “cupid omnipresent,” that “ the picture 


of co-educated college life bears no evidence of calm, 


studious effort,” but rather of « mad courting,” and 
that “ young girls are better off for serious study and 
real work in a separate establishment.” To one at all 
well acquainted with the daily life of the University of 
Wisconsin, nothing could be more ludicrous ; there is 
not a single feature which is not distorted or actually 
created in the mind of Hamlin Garland. To begin 
with, what does the reviewer think the University fac- 
ulty is doing? Are they content to accept such work 
only as the erotic undergraduates choose to do in their 
spare moments? Possibly he thinks that the profes- 
sors also are cherishing unholy passions, that a hundred 
“elegant and urbane Dr. Thatchers” purporting to 
give instruction in all branches of human knowledge do 


little else than lead the “hugging and kissing.” On 


the contrary the University of Wisconsin is one of the 
leading institutions of the West. It has a capable and 
energetic president, a faculty filled with holders of de- 
grees from German and the higher Eastern Universi- 
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ties, a large equipment of buildings and apparatus, and 
a reputation to sustain against the competition of pow- 
erful neighbors in Michigan, Illinois, and Minnesota 
To my personal knowledge, the University of Wiscon- 
sin exacts from its students work of a character second 
only to that done at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins, and, possibly, one or two others. “ Serious 
study and real work” is done by girls as much there as 
at any of the separate establishments ; it must be don 
or the girls will make but a short ctay at Madison. As 
for the young men, the picture of “roaring homespuns 
merry with generous corn whisky” is calculated to ey 
cite unlimited amusement. Nine-tenths of the “hom: 
spuns” who attend the University of Wisconsin ar 
there for business, and they work in a way to make the 
students of many Eastern institutions open their eyes 
I have never seen more zealous, persistent efforts to 
overcome the obstacles of insufficient preparation and 
a narrow farm horizon than in the ranks of these 
“roaring farmers.”” Without dwelling on this point, | 
can say that college work is well dore there, is seri- 
ously done and thoroughly enjoyed by both sexes ; and 
it occupies fully as large a proportion of their tim: 
as it does in any of the separate institutions of th: 
Fast. 

As to the omnipresence of Cupid, it is undoubtedly 
true that an Eastern observer at Madison finds at first 
blush much to astonish, or even, in case he is Boston- 


bred, to repel him. Everything is done in pairs, there 
is animmense amount of what looks like violent flirta- 


tion, and the girls’ fraternity houses are lounging 


places for scores of apparently enamoured youths. In 
their behavior toward one and another there is a lack 
of reserve, and at times a familiarity which, in an 
Eastern man, would breed contempt. But if the 
reviewer gains the idea from Mr. Garland that « hug- 
ging and kissing” go on openly, he is absurdly in 
error; nor does this familiarity seem in the slightest 
hysterical. The fact is, as it gradually dawns upon 
the observer, these attributes are not confined to co-ed- 
ucational colleges, but belong to all Western society 
It is just as unfair to hold co-education responsible for 
a lack of reserve between the sexes, which is charac- 
teristic of the West, as it is to hold Harvard respon- 
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sible for the doings of a fast set, whose manners were 
formed in New York or Boston society. 

Moreover, inconceivable as it may seem to the East- 
ern college man, there is much to be said in favor of 
co-education as it exists with all its imperfections, how- 
ever caused, at Madison. Mr. Garland is exactly 
right when he repeatedly uses the word “clean.” In 
all the intercourse between college boys and girls, free 
as it was, it was impossible to detect a sensual or 
immoral element. They were entirely without self- 
consciousness, without hypocrisy or affectation. The 
“passion,” which the reviewer imagines, is conspicu- 
ously absent. He cannot conceive that such would be 
the case, but it is absolutely true. Excitement is the 
last thing to discover in the daily relations of girls and 
boys ; fun exists—“ whirlwinds of fun ”’—but there is 
nothing more reprehensible about it than there is in 
the fun of children. The only thing I have seen in 
the East which resembles it in the least is the fun of 
cousins’ reunions ; it suggests, as Mr. Garland says, 
“the familiarity of the home circle.” The flirtations 
which amaze the stranger are as innocent as the 
diversions of twelve-year-olds. 

All this may be the mark of half civilization ; but it 
certainly does not merit the treatment it has received 
in Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly nor the contempt be- 
stowed upon it by the reviewer. It is simply a form 
of society with its own standards and conventions ; 
differing from our own, but fully as elevated morally. 


In fact, the standards at Wisconsin compare favorably 


in this respect with those of the separate Eastern 
institutions. I do not hesitate to say that the “ co-eds,” 
while not so intellectual as their sisters of Smith or 
Wellesiey, are less self-conscious, less emotional, more 
healthy in their attitude toward life, and more rational 
in their relations with the other sex. And I do not 
hesitate vo affirm that the Madison boy, if less refined 
than his Harvard contemporary, has a much higher 
moral standard, and a far worthier opinion of women. 
There are many things about Western co-education 
at the University of Wisconsin which an Eastern person 
will find it hard to accept, but they are the faults of the 
region not of the system. And whatever objectionable 
features he may encounter, they will be offset by the 
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very many attractive things in the university life of 
which no mention can be made here. Least of al! will 
he find it such a hot-bed of passion and hysterics as 
Mr. Garland’s disagreeable book implies, but rather a 
healthy, simple, studious, and happy place, child-like 
in its freedom, and yet mature in its intellectuai life 
Very truly yours, 
Taropore CLARKE Smirtu, 


11 Wadsworth House, Cambridge, Mass. 


We think that Mr. Smith has taken some 
of the ironical remarks of our reviewer too 
seriously. What he says about the * faults of 
the region’’—the general hearty, innocent, 
boy and girl relation of young people—is very 
true. There is a different standard in the 


West. Perhaps it is practically just as high 


as ours. There a girl can do all sorts of 
shocking things, apparently, if her heart is 
pure. And, of course, the latter is always the 
the case. 


* 


THe HarvARD-PRINCETON debate, at Cam- 
bridge, March 13, was attended by a large and 
enthusiastic attendance, at Sanders theater. 
We take the following from the Harvard 
Crimson : 

* The question was: ‘ 2esolved, That Con- 
gress should take immediate steps toward the 
retirement of all the legal tenders.’ The 
affirmative was supported by Princeton, her 
representatives being Herbert Ure °96, of New 
Jersey, Robert McNutt McElroy '96, of Mis 
souri, and Frederick William Loetscher '96, of 
Iowa. For Harvard, William S. Youngman, 
L.S., of Pennsylvania, Joseph P. Warren '96, 
of Massachusetts, and Fletcher Dobyns ’98, of 
Ohio, supported the negative. 
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Ex-Governor William E. Russell presided. 
The judges were Hon. George F. Williams, of 
Massachusetts; Professor A. T. Hadley, of 
Yale, and Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, of 
Columbia. 

Ex-Governor Russell's introductory remarks 
were received with great applause. He said 
that his duty was both pleasant and simple ; 
that his position was not one of great responsi- 
bility, for he was neither to judge nor to be 
judged ; and that he was to be the time-keeper, 
to whom not the latitude but the longitude, of 
the question was entrusted. He spoke of the 
advantage of debating the great public ques- 
tions of the day, and of hearing them debated, 
not with the drifting aimlessness of the politi- 
cian tied to his party, but with the energy and 
frankness of men who have as yet no political 
affiliations. He then explained the question 
which was to be debated and the rules govern- 
ing the debate. Each speaker was to have 
twelve minutes and five minutes for rebuttal. 

Harvard was again successful, her series of 
debating victories being unbroken. The decis- 
ion of the judges was unanimous. 

After the debate a banquet was held in Bos- 
ton, Mayor Quincy being toast-master. Ex- 
Governor Long, Professor's Hadley, Mayo- 
Smith, and Mr. Williams, as well as President 
Eliot responded to toasts. 


* * 


7 
Tue BacHELor suggests that the college 
debaters hire a hall in New York—say Cooper 
Union, where a large audience could enjoy the 
debate, and so afford the public generally an 
opportunity of hearing sound argument pro and 
con on public questions of the day. The same 
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argument against public athletic games does 
not hold good it seems to us, in regard to 
debates. It would tend also to relieve the pub 
lic mind of the wrong impression that college 


students are merely athletes. 


THE DEMONSTRATION against Spain, March 
5, by the Princeton students, who by procession 
and bonfire, and by dragging the Spanish flag 
in the mire, sought to show their love of liberty 
and free government—has come very near bear- 
ing serious fruit in Spain. At Madrid it is 
said that the universities have been closed be 
cause of the incendiary demonstrations against 
the United States. The lives of American 
residents in Spain have been actually endan 
gered by the exaggerated reports of the Prince 
ton frolic. Moral: However much we may 
sympathize with the Cuban belligerents, it is 
better not to play the fool in matters of inter- 
national moment. Our esteemed contemporary, 
Life, contained some interesting student por 
traits last week. 
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The Spinster’s Scrip, compiled by Crem Raynor 
( Maemillan & Co.). 

rhis is a dainty calendar of days, bound in drab 
spinster cloth, tied with delicate blue ribbons. Each 
day has a caustic bon mot on marriage. So we have 
365 bits of wit and wisdom, nearly all showing the evils 
of mating. After perusing the book, the BACHELOR is 
well fortified in his celibacy, and still more opposed to 
co-education than ever! “ Marriage is a feast where 
the grace is ofttimes better than the dinner.” “ Women 
marry beeause they like to be kicked down-stairs.” 
“Have courage, my girl, to say No.” Yet all the 
wisdom of the book is not pessimistic; there are & few 
notes on the happiness of a true-love marriage. For 
‘ xample, we are told (S« pt. 10) “ Marriage is the out- 
ward and visible sign and seal of that most perfect 
communion of soul with soul after which all real spirit- 
ual creatures yearn, to which, between the finite and 
infinite, we may attain at death, and from which springs 


up all true life up to the very highest.” 


The Day of Their Wedding, by W. D. Howeits 
(Harper's). Written by a new author this little ex- 
quisite idyl would make a reputation. Written by 
Howells, we can only thank him for a return to his 
earlier, simpler manner—the manner of “ A Foregone 
Conclusion,” “The Lady of the Aroostuck,” ete. Noth- 
ng so fresh, so sweet, so spiritual, has appeared in our 
American literature for years. In these days of dis- 
cussions of marriage—here is a quaint document! 


Marriage, these Shaker children conclude, is of the 


earth, earthy. How, then, is The Spinster’s Scrip, above 


quoted, false doctrine ? 

Here is high art. Lorenzo and Althea live and 
breathe. Mrs. George Cargate is a wonderful sketch 
for perfection of detail in so few words. The driver, 
the minister, the hotel clerk, how plainly one sees 
them. In Althea, the charm of the pretty young 
Shakeress lies very close to tears. It is difficult to 


speak of these two simple field flowers without injuring 
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them. Althea’s rebuke to the flighty Mrs. Georg 
Cargate, ««‘ Nay,’ she said, icily, ‘We don’t kiss.’ 
‘It’s against our religion,’ said Lorenzo sternly, and 
his face was the face of an ascetic as he spoke.” This 
young couple had just been married, and the touching 
finale of their day in “the world outside,” their return 
to the peaceful Shaker life is one of the most delicate 
pieces of art. They return—two homesick children 
after a day at Saratoga—to the simple separate life of 
the Shaker farm. That is, they set out forit. Do they 
arrive? For art’s sake, yes. For their own sake we 
grow so fond of Lorenzo and Althea that we hope they 
are now united in “that most perfect communion of 
soul with soul after which all real spiritual creatures 
yearn.” 

The illustrations by Thulstrup are very happy, with 
the exception of Althea. The artist has failed to give 
to her face the delicacy, the shyness, the rareness of 
her spiritual beauty of soul. That is the trouble with 
good illustrations—they jar terribly if they just miss 
perfection. Far better have them absolutely bad 
then they may be overlooked. 


Stonepastures, by ELEANOR Stuart. (D. Appleton 
& Co., 1895). 

This little idyllic story of life in Soot City, Pa.—a 
city without a street, a city of workmen in the smelt- 
ing furnace of the Bentleys, by a few artistic touches 
becomes very real to us. Miss Stuart has builded her- 
self on “ Ships that Pass”’ in reticence of style. The 
story of Emma Butte, barber, and Jarlson, the Swede 
workman, is quite new in incident, and appears to be a 
study of real life. The big Swede is a victim of the 
“blast” through Quarry’s (the villain of the story 


failing to warn him. He loses his sight, and, accord- 


ing to the village custon, is “waked” as if dead 
Emma remains faithful to him, and nurses him back to 
life and health. Quarry is shot in a strike, and the 
story ends well. The characters are carefully drawn, 
and the story seems to be a real human document of 
workingman life, told strongly, concisely, and clearly 
The literary workmanship is of a high order of merit 


Cape of Storms, by Perctvat Potiarp. (The Echo, 
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Chicago). This book has a pleasant style, is thought- 
ful at times, and preaches the reiterated doctrine that 
a woman who has sinned, and who does not cling to 
her folly, may be forgiven, and receive the crown of 
marriage. Dorothy Ware is the result of Daisy Miller 
freedom in Europe. She goes wrong once. The West 
seems to be settled in the mind concerning this ques- 
tion, and also concerning the question of divorce in 
case of incompatibility. Hesitationand doubt no longer 
obtains. They separate at once. They are -certain 
they are right. This story might have been once an 
awakener of thought. ‘To-day we feel it is intended 
to be a contribution of the rational and enlarged views 
of life now existent in the West. 

Miss Tremont, of Boston, is the one astonishing 
character. She is a fast woman under the guise of a 
“new” woman. Why she hails from Boston instead 
of Cincinnati or St. Louis, we know not. She may, 
perhaps, have lived at the South End of Boston—not 
on Commonwealth avenue. Lancaster is the hero of 
to-day—a typical decadent, who enjoys, not the sin- 
ful pleasures of the world, but the talking about 
them, and who delights in the exquisite pangs of his 
conscience because of them. Tom Jones enjoyed 
himself in a healthy, uproarious, honest fashion. A 
fine animal he was! Dick Lancaster moans and groans 
over the “emptiness” of his debauchery, and goes and 
sins some more. It is interesting to note how often 
the modern American novel preaches. Vice is de- 
scribed as a necessity—the sin is ever made to cause 
suffering. We must say we prefer honest Tom Jones. 
He had a heart. These modern heroes seem to have a 
noisy conscience, but no heart. To us they are bores, 


with their interminable « talky talk ” about their worn- 


out lives, their «dreadful canker sins,” their hopeless- 


ness. They are made such, doubtless, by their women 
friends, who offer sympathy and gentle reproof to these 
interesting sinners. Women dearly love a malefactor, 
and next to him a repentant sinner. The modern hero 
conscientiously strives to meet this demand. He 
breaks all the ten commandments, and cries out in his 
anguish over his shortcomings. His women friends 
weep with him, and after a time there is produced a 
neatly written novel like Cape of Storms. 
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Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America, }y 
Richard Harding Davis (Harper & Brothers). Mr 
Davis, accompanied by two friends, sailed from New 
Orleans to Belize, and Porto Cortez, where the remnant 
of the Louisiana State Lottery now holds its drawings 
across Honduras to Corinto, then along the west coast 
of Costa Rica to Panama, to Colon, where he sailed fo: 
La Guayra and Caracas. It is common to find th: 
man-servant occupying a conspicuous place in M: 
Davis's later books, and it is a matter of some interest 
to find him employed in these travels, not by the author, 
but by “ young Somerset.” It is some relief, however 
to find in the illustration on page 10 that a man-servant 
stands behind each of the three central figures. 

The book is entertaining and, at this time, opportun 
It is also a truthful account of things in these “ impos 


sible” republics, for the author himself says, pag: 
206: “As w rule it is better to describe things just as 
you saw them and not as it is the fashion to see then 

even though your way be not so picturesque.” The 
situation at Panama, where the machinery for dredging 
the canal lies rotting, is graphically described. Amer 

cans are urged to let the Panama Canal alone, and to 
devote their money and time to the Nicaragua Canal, 
under the protection of the United States. Venezuela 
is very pleasantly described, though it may be that 
“the most interesting man in it is a dead one.” Mr 
Davis has the art of making the reader feel he is along 
too, and that a good time is to be expected. It is a 
genuine pleasure to travel with him. The Central 
American republics are naturally rather dull countries 
Mr. Davis has made the most of them in his book. 


A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hopeson Bur- 
NETT (Scribners). ‘This is romance laid in England,1685 
It is the story of a strong, unrestrained, passionat: 
nature, subdued and spiritualized by the power of love 
Mistress Clorinda kills a man, walls him up in a cellar, 
strangles a dog, swears like a trooper, dresses in boy's 
clothes till she is 15, beats her servants over the head, 
and ultimately marries and settles down to happiness 
and content. The book is valuable for its exquisite 
pictures of indoor and outdoor life among the ‘ quality ’ 
of the time. Mrs. Burnett is first of all an artist. Her 
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word paintings have vivid color and clearness of out- 
line In this book she has taken a new departure— 
Clorinda is alive—very much so! In it we see the ef- 
fect of the modern fad for adventure in stories. Pres- 
ently we will have Mr. Howells writing of cutthroats 
and bravoes, and Mr. Warner telling us of buccaneers ! 


Heaven save the mark!) 


Oxford and Her Colleges. By Gotpwin Smita, 
Maemillan & Co.) Professor Smith has not the art of 
being interesting. His style is difficult. With the 
most interesting topic he has written a dull, little book. 
It is too greatly crammed with facts. Is this Arnold’s 
Oxford, “steeped in sentiment spreading her gardens 
to the moonlight, and whispering from her towers the 
last enchantments of the Middle Ages, calling us 
nearer the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to per- 
fection, to beauty,—in a word, which is only truth seen 
from the other side?” Professor Smith’s Oxford has 
a far different purpose than to charm us. It is a com- 
pilation of Oxford’s history. Facts are poured out 
upon us. We learn who founded the colleges, how the 
colleges grew out of convents, what a place for ease 
and dinners and fat living it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Then we have the systems of college govern- 
ment, and an account of college daily life—from the 


professional standpoint and little else beside. 


An Accidental Romance, and other stories, by 
WiILutaAM Srpney Rossiter (The Republic Press). 

This is a book of clever stories in a new vein by a 
new author—hence, as has been suggested by a critic 
in a morning paper, they have not previously appeared 
in any of the magazines. The first story of a lost 
umbrella, which gives title to the book, is very amusing. 
If one might suggest a criticism—it would be well to 
continue the story a little further and restore the 
umbrella to its owner by having Major D. Pringle 
Whitehouse himself take it from a stranger on Broad- 
way and be arrested for stealing his own property, and 
finally have it satisfactorily returned to him. The 
story should end as it begins—with the umbrella. The 
book is very amusing and brightly written. The 
humor is irresistible. We heartily recommend the 
stories to our readers. 
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